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More charges are laid 


by Paul Gott 

More charges of unfair competi- 
tion by Cusacorp and constitutional 
violations by its president have been 
lodged with CUSA’s Judicial Board. 

After learning that the Campus 
Centre was holding a ‘Buck Bash’ 
with recued prices in direct competi- 
tion with a beer bash already plan- 
ned by the Zeta Tau Omeaa sorority. 
and Tau Kappa Epsilon (TKE) frat- 
ernity, they made the complaint to 
the Judicial Board Tuesday. 

“We have‘nothing against having 
competitive bashes but we believe 
that these bashes should be com- 
petitive and not held solely for the 
purpose. of ‘beating out’ the com- 
petition,” the complaint said. 

A group renting the Campus Cen- 
tre or Reggie’s for a profit-sharing 
event is required to pay Cusacorp 
for any discounts they offer. 

The Engineering Computer Sci- 
ence Students’ Association is also 


sponsoring a bash tonight at Reg- 
gie’s. They decided not to offer 
discounts on drinks when they 
learned they would have to pay the 
difference. 

They maintain the Campus Cen- 
tre is willing to lose money on the 
bash by drastically lowering prices 
just to outdraw the other bashes. 

If true, this would contravene 
CUSA’s constitution which states 
that one of CUSA’s objectives is “To 
cooperate with other organizations 
having similar interests in promoting 
stduent activities and interests.” 

“Maybe it’s just coincidental that 
they’re holding it this week,” said 
Sue Anselmi, president of Zeta Tau 
Omega, one of the complainants. 
“But I find it highly suspicious. There 
was no mention of it last week.” 

Anselmi said the sorority only 
found out about the Buck Bash on 
Monday when they contacted the 
Campus Centre, and that advert- 


ising for the bash only began on 
Wednesday. 

Anselmi contends this ‘Buck Bash’ 
is a direct result of charges laid 
against Cusacorp President Gird- 
wood and CUSA Co-President Baird 
last Sunday. These charges were 
based on evidence provided by the 
Omicron fraternity. 

“I think the only reason they’re 
holding the bash is as a retaliatory 
measure against the Inter Fraternity 
Council (IFC),” said Anselmi. 

Roger Martins, President of the 
TKE fraternity, a co-sponsor of the 
Guadagni bash, agrees with Ansel- 
mi. 

“From what I have heard, they put 
this on to undermine us financially 
and to show that CUSA can make 
money ona ‘Buck Bash’,” said Mart- 
ins. ; 

Martins also claims this is part of a 
calculated policy to outdraw bashes 
at the Guadagni Lounge. 
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Blackmail charges ‘unfounded’ 


Frat denies Bairds accusation 


by Max Wallace 

Omicron Fraternity representa- 
tives have labelled as ‘unfounded’ a 
charge by CUSA co-President David 
Baird that they tried to blackmail 
him. 

On Sunday, Omicron President 
Mike Clement and Vice President 
Glen Turner went to Judicial Board 
— CUSA’s legal watchdog — and 
signed a statement claiming Baird 
offered the fraternity $400 in Sept- 
ember not to hold a “dump Cusa- 
corp” bash. Clement secretly taped 
a conversation he had with Baird in 
which Baird threatens to financially 
attack the Inter-fraternity coffee bar 
as well as offering the ‘bri 

Referring to the 
the IFC runs in 


see a lot of things 
| know how to play vi- 
nd you know | have a mean 
me. But lam being fair and! 
ng nice...four hundred dollars 
, no questions and everything 
vill be fine.” 
The day after this conversation 
took place, Clement says he recei- 
ved $400 in cash from Baird. 
Impeachment proceedings have 
already been brought against Baird 


Both Link and CUP reporters 
have been trying to contact Baird 
_and Girdwood over the last week, 


by 13 CUSA directors who signed a 
petition calling for his removal if the 
Judicial Board finds him guilty of 
formal charges laid Sunday by di- 


ctor Geneviéve Morin. Morin 


_ charged Baird with financial impro- 


prieties, among other things, asking 
Judicial Board to investigate how 
Baird got hold of the $400, “including 
the possibility of tampering with fi- 
nancial records, getting phony bills, 
abusing his powers or being helped 
by accomplices.” 

But after denying four weeks ago 
to this co-President, Lynn Keays, 
that he had paid the bribe, Baird told 
the Concordian Tuesday that he did 
in fact pay the $400, although he 
dismissed rumours that the money 
came from student funds. 

“Any funds spent were my own 
and how I spend my money is my 
own affair,” he is quoted as saying. 

In the same article, Baird says he 
is prepared to fight the charges 
against him. 

“I'm getting preparations made,” 
he says. “I was set up by the Omi- 
cron Fraternity and it looks to me 
like blackmail.” _ 

Omicron, however, denies these 
accusations. Speculating that Baird 
was referring to the fraternity’s deci- 


sion to secretly tape the bribe offer, 
Turner explained their motive. In 
the statement filed with Judicial 
Board he said the frat alleges that 
Baird had met with them twice be- 
fore the taped conversation. At both 
meetings, he mentioned the $400 
offer. The fraternity then arranged a 
third meeting, intending to tape the 
conversation. 

“We weren’t trying to set him up 
or entrap him,” said Turner. “We 
knew from the first meeting what he 
was going to offer and that the offer 
could be considered illegal and we 
just wanted to protect ourselves 
from being implicated in it.” 

Immediately after Baird handed 
Omicron the $400, the fraternity put 
the money in a non-interest bank 


account. The fraternity maintains it 
had no intention of profiting from 
the money and. was considering 
donating it to the Belmore House 
Christmas basket drive. 

On the tape Clement agrees to 
take the money from Baird, agreeing 
not to hold the “Dump Cusacorp” 
Continued on page 4 
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The CUSA byelection results are in. 

With one Arts and Science seat and 
two Commerce seats up for grabs, the 
“right combination” slate of Audrey 
Gouskos and Jenny Rice swept into 
power last night with Omicron fraternity 
member Robert Gauvin taking the third 
seat. 

Gouskos received 217 votes in an Arts 
and Science field of six candidates. 

Rice finished way ahead of a field of 
five Commerce students with 178 votes. 
Gauvin got 94 votes to take the second 
Commerce seat. 


eT al A eR 

“During the summer I had a con- 
versation with Doug Girdwood,” 
said Martins. “He told me his goals 
were to destroy the Guadagni and 
get rid of the fraternities because we 
were too much competition for the 
Campus Centre. 

“We’ve always had a rivalry with 
CUSA and our attitude was that 
they wouldn't listen to us (if we 
complained) — they’d rather get rid 
of us — they'd like to see us gone,” 
he said. ; 

Cusacorp is not under the juris- 
diction of CUSA’s Judicial Board, 
but Doug Girdwood, its President 
and a CUSA Vice-president, is. 

Martin Ranalli, chairperson of 
Judicial Board, said that this com- 
plaint be incorporated with another 
complaint about Girdwood already 
before the Board. 

“It seems to be identical to the 
Morin complaint (lodged last Sun- 
day),” said Ranalli. “Especially since 
they quote Article ‘2,c’ of the consti- 
tution (the same one quoted in the 
earlier complaint).” 

If either of the complaints are 
found to be justified by the Board, it 
could result in the removal from 
office of Girdwood. 

Anselmi is worried that all the 
publicity surrounding these bashes 
will affect relations between the IFC 
and the Centre. 

“We’re some of their biggest sup- 
porters,” said Anselmi. “It (the com- 
plaint) doesn’t have anything to do 
with the Campus Centre itself, it’s 
just some of the new rules that 
Cusacorp has introduced.” 
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FRIDAY NOVEMBER 9 
e Vietnamese Students’ Associ- 
General meeting at 3 p.m., 
room H-539/3. All Vietnamese stu- 
Sees are welcome. 
@ Women’s Collective policy day. 
bbe er at 9 a.m. at 2365 Hampton, 
apt. #7. Being a lunch and be pre- 
pared to discuss. 
® Dissolve in Light. A program of 
animated films by Dennis Pies. 8:30 
p.m. at VA 114 (1395 Dorchester 
W.). Will be repeated at McGill on 
Monday. 
© Programme Board Meeting at 
1:30, H-645., All members MUST 
attend or else... 
® Debating Society. Regular meet- 
ing from 2 to 4 p.m., H-627. Last day 
to put your name on the official list 
for the Brown U. and Leger tour- 
naments. 
e Headstyling seminar, featuring 


Tu Thanh Ha, famous close-crop . 


artist. All welcome to see how you 
too can alter a person’s image and 
success with a single stroke of an 
X-acto knife. H-649, 2 p.m. 
. SATURDAY NOVEMBER 10 
e Public meeting on India. Eye- 
witness report from Delhi. H-820, 5 
p.m. Organized by the Indian Peo- 
ples’ Association in North America. 
SUNDAY NOVEMBER 11 
¢ Memorial Mass on Remem- 
brance Day to pray for those who 
have died. You are invited to submit 
names you would like to have re- 
membered. Loyola Chapel, 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 
MONDAY NOVEMBER 12 
@ Dissolve in Light. Repeat of 
Friday’s performance. Morrice Hall 


Theatre at 8 p.m. (3485 McTavish). 


@ Concordia Council on Student 
Life. Open meeting. H-769, 4 p.m. 
© Stoopid People’s Club Meet- 
ing: Today, 8:00 to 11:00 p.m. in 
room H-649. Come watch the tele- 
vised results of the U.S. Presidential 
elections on our new stereo system. 
Experience the suspense all over 
again! Melba toast and Kool-Aid will 
be served. Bring your own salt. 

@ Warehouses for bodies. A film 
about the incarceration process in 
Canadian prisons (all other copies 


of the film have been recalled by the 
Solicitor General’s office). Present- 
ed by the Sociology dept. Free 
admission, H-937, 2:45 - 4 p.m. 

e Ukrainian General Assembly 


Meeting. H-333-6. Everyone wel- 


come. All members please be there. 
© Cinema Cocktail organized by 
Communication Studies Dept. Pre- 
sentation of Super-8 films produced 
by students of th dept. Free ad- 
mission, F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
7:30 - 9 p.m. 
¢ South Asian Youth in Canadian 
Society. Open forum meeting organ- 
ized by National Association of Can- 
adian of Origins in India. 8 p.m., 
Champlain Regional College, room 
B-10, Riverside Drive, St. Lambert. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
@ CUSO at Concordia: CUSO, a 
development org. helping the Third- 
World, is setting up a committee at 
Concordia. For info., call 879-4193 
or drop your name and phone no. at 
the Poli. Sci. office, 2140 Bishop. 
Get involved! 
¢ Shotokan Karate. Courses off- 
ered at the Westmount YMCA. 
New session will begin January 15th. 
For info., call 931-8046. 
e CUTV, your TV station is pro- 
gramming every day of the academic 


DAYTONA BEACH 


Spend Spring Break in the Sun, Sand and Surf 
on the World’s Largest Beach in the City that 


Welcomes College Students! 
Trip (pee FEB 16 - rtn FEB 23 ) Includes: 


* Round trip transportation to beautiful daytona Beach. 
Florida via modern highway motorcoaches leaving from 


FROM: 


269 con 


BASED ON 
QUAD. OCCUP. 


PER PERSON 


Deposit Due: JAN 7, 1985 
Final Payment Due: JAN 18 


SGW CAMPUS. 


nights accomodation at Plaza Hotel, located on the 


“world’s most famous beach.” 

e Optional 1-day excursions to Disney Worid Epcot Centre, 
deep sea fishing and other attractions. 

* A fantastic schedule of pool deck activities including our 


pool deck party. 


* Professionaly staffed personnel to make your travels 


more enjoyable. 


* Discounts with Daytona merchants to stretch your 


vacation money. 


¢ Special car rental prices for all students 18 years and 


older. 
e Ail taxes and tips. 


CONTACT CONCORDIA’S TRAVEL RESOURCE CLUB 


879-8490 


CONCORDIA’S TRAVEL CLUB PRESENTS 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S SPECIALS 


$679 C 14 NIGHTS DEc 29 - JAN 12 
FT. LAUDERDALE $436 C 5 NIGHTS DEc29-uaNs 
SKI SMUGGLER’S $185 U 7 NIGHTS vAN1-JAN6, 


ACAPULCO 


NEW YORK 


$135 C 4DAYS 


TRAVEL RESOURCE CLUB 
SGW CAMPUS H-508-2 


TEL: 879-8490 


DEC 29 - JAN 2 


SPONSORED BY EXPERT TRAVEL 
PERMIT #18651836-0570 


year from 1la.m.to7 p.m. Monitors 
are on 4th and 5th floor and in Cafe 
651. So watch us! 

@ Pink Punks Hockey Team are 
looking for an intramural goalie (a 
real one). Call Christian: 334-5911 
or Darrell: 625-4240. 

© To the (censored) who went 
through my desk, used my phone 
and tore off the sign on my office 
door in H-645; you know what YOU 
can do! 

e The Art Workshop: holding 
photography classes. Beginners on 
Wednesdays from 1 to 3 and 7 to 9. 
Intermediate on Thursdays from 1 
to 3. Now advanced seminar on 
Thurs. evening 7:30. Beginning Nov. 
1. 2480 West Broadway. For more 
info: 482-0320 loc 207. 

e SUPER HOLLYWOOD 
DANCE! The best university gay 
dance of 1984 approaches! With 
videos and celebrities (dead or 
alive). Stay tuned to the Link for 
further info. 

@ Stock Exchange simulation in- 
formation session Tues. Nov 13. 
Guest speaker: Melkon Melkonian, 
Investment Executive, Midland Do- 
herty. For info: Rhonda Maither, 
482-0320, loc. 505 or 506. 

¢ Telethon of Stars until Nov. 10. 
Circle K Concordia will be selling 
coupon booklets worth $37.00 for 
only $2.00, movie passes included. 


Classified 


Classified rate: 15¢ per word. Deadlines are 5 p.m. 
Friday for Tuesday's issue and 5 p.m. Wednesday for 
Friday's issue. - 


’ The Ghetto Mover a trusted name 


at Con. U. for reliable and very 
reasonable moving and storage. 
Also serve T.O. and Ottawa. Tel: 9-5 
at 337-7557. 


Typing - Gloria 683-7915 or 737- 
9520. $1.35/pg. 


Typing, $1.00/pg, rush jobs, Guy 
Metro. Professional résumés, 934- 
1438. 


‘Typing: experienced, $1/pg. (dou- 


ble spaced), near Guy Metro, 
anytime 871-1405. 

Professional services: Curricula 
vitae, cover letters in English, 
French. Translation: French-English 
and vice-versa. Typing: Brand new 
computerized typewriter, editing 
in English, French. Reasonable 
rates 472-4621. 


Back again typing at home. Term - 
papers, book reports, etc. Reason- 
able rates. 695-9882. 


Professional typing. Theses, term 
papers etc, experienced. IBM 
Selectric Il. $1.00 per page. 631- 
3222. 

90% don't know how. Learn to 
utilize the vast, untapped areas of 
your mind; through hypnosis. Im- 
prove your memory and grades. 
,Call Dr. Nathan Schiff at 935-7755. 
Chez Simone’s Resiaurant at Loy- 
ola Campus has opened its doors 
to all university groups who need a 
place to meet. Film screenings, 
readings and music can all be 
arranged. To reserve call Jacques 
482-0016. 


Two, one-way non-stop tickets, 
Montreal to Vancouver in Decem- 
ber. 1 male, 1 female, $150.00 each. 
Phone 9341-4325. 


Wordprocessing - experienced, good 
coaa of print type. $1.75/pg. 626- 
Students special: shampoo, hair cu 
and blow dry for only $10 (men), $20 
(women). Call Ricardo for appoint- 
ment. 842-1847, 1421 Crescent. 


40,000 different original movie 
posters. Catalogue $2.00. Mne- 
monics Ltd., Dept “C” #9, 3600 21 
St. N.E., Calgary, Alta. T2E 6V6. 


‘ 
‘ 


Typing: theses, reports, manu- 
scripts, etc. 16 years experience in 
both languages, rapid service, 
work done on IBM. $1.50 double 
spaced. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault, 
40 mins. walk to McGill 288-9638. 


Typist - experienced, student term 
papers. Vicinity Loyola. 484-3451. 


4‘2, upper duplex, sunny, quiet, 
beside Snowdon Metro. $440; heat- 
ed. 488-5300. 


Typing on a word processor, $1.25 
a page double spaced, TMR 
location, 737-9550 evenings. 


Resumes done on word processor, 
letter quality printer. Low rates, 688- 
8000. 


Free color analysis. Find out which 
colors suit you best at absolutely 
no charge and no obligation to 
buy anything. 688-8000. 


Immediate opening for Project 
Director and Guidance Counsellor. 


> Applicant must have university 


degree. At least three years (3 yrs.) 
experience working with Ethnic 
Community projects. Knowledge 
of Jamaican Dialect, customs and 
culture with its social problems in 
Jamaica. Write Top Job, Jamaica 
Association of Montreal Inc., 5345 
Boulevard Décarie, Montréal, Qué- 
bec, H3W 3C4. 


Typing: location Hampstead. $4.50 
perpage. Best situated forresidents 
of Hampstead, Snowdon, Cote St. 
Luc, C.D.N. from downtown. Metro 
Snowdon, 51 Bus. Call 488-3172. 


Professional typing, proof-reading. 
A-N Typing Services. Daytime 482- 
9124, evenings 381-2818. 


Translation English-French-Span- 


ish. Essays, books, resumes. 
Professional work, student rates. 
935-6925 after 5 p.m. 


Don’t wait uniil it’s too late if you 
need help in math. Call Joe 484- 


. 5921 between 7 & 8 a.m. 


Typing; term papers, reports, 
essays. Proofreading will be done, 
reasonabie rates. 489-1148. 
Typing: best rates and service. 
Joyce (evenings) 486-9311. 


Typist perfectiy bil., fast, accurate, 
$1.25/page. References - 626-9918. 


Classical guitar lessons offered by 
experienced teacher. Reasondble 
tates for all levels. 769-5352. 


Good used skiboots. Great condi- 
tion, negotiable prices. Call 342-2886. 


Downhill Elan skis, Tyrolia bindings, 
Caber boots (ladies 6) $175-200 
complete. Used once. Call Anne at 
879-8108. 


Sony XR-25 car stereo C/W 4 
speakers, good condition. Call 
277-1256 Chris.$250.00 (nego). 


Girl’s winter coat for sale, size 
small, $30.00. Call 598-9066. 


Personalized business cards, 
Christmas & Chanukah cards, 
wedding, social bar mitzvah invita- 
tions. Jim 287-1853, Rob 489-41 82. 


5‘ to share: modern, bright, dish- 
washer, indoor park, pool, fennis 
courts etc. $176.00/month. Even- 
ings 767-2435 (Ken). 


Word processing service: perfect 
for long documents, repetitive 
letters. Reasonable rates, down- 
town area. 934-1455. 


Theses edited by Ph.D. experienced 
with theses and with published works. 
Will edit manuscripts in humanities or 
social sciences. References. 937- 
4542. 


To Anchor Andy and Ballast Tom. |’m 
back from Kinsella Alberta and | 
want my money. I’m in the book - 
Victoria Street, Lachine. Phone me. 
Smokeless Fred. P.S. Or I'll rip your 
lungs out. 


To share 42 apt. close to Loyola. 
$165/mo. all inclusive. Momings and 
after 9 p.m. at 484-7179. 


Wanted - guitarist and drummer - 
repetition and dischord an asset. 
Must like The Fall, The Birthday Party, 
wire, foetus etc. Telephone 487-5946 
after 4 p.m. 


Universities split with ANEQ over strike 
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by Paul Delva 

The planned strike by Quebec’s 
largest student organization, |’Asso- 
ciation Nationale des Etudiant-e-s 
du Québec (ANEQ), will not be 
supported by any of its university 
members. 

The lack of participation by stu- 
dents’ associations at Concordia, 
Université du Quebec a Montreal 
(UQAM), and Université de Sher- 
brooke, reduces the effect of what 
ANEQ had hoped would be a 
province-wide student strike. The 
three are the only university mem- 
bers in ANEQ. 

The strike was approved at the 
last ANEQ conference Sept. 21, and 
was organised to protest provincial 
government education policies, 
specifically Law 32 (which enables 
university administrations to dissolve 
students’ associations), fee increases, 
the loans and bursaries system, and 
increased government intervention 
into CEGEP curricula. 

The Concordia University Stu- 
dents’ Association (CUSA) is not 
supporting the strike because it 
believes a strike should be used as a 
last resort, only after attempts at 
conciliation with the provincial 
government have been made. 

Geneviéve: Morin, who as last 
year’s CUSA external vice-president 
voted against a province-wide strike, 
said students can’t be expected 
to walk out if they don’t know the 
issues involved. 

“It should be possible for the 


students to know why they’re going 
out. If they do, then you won’t have 
to trick them into it, they’ll want to 
get out,” said Morin. 

Francois Desrosiers, who sits on 
CUSA’s external committee, also 


_ feels that a strike is the wrong way to 


achieve ANEQ’s goals. 

“It’s making a joke of the strike 
movement, it’s using a strike to get 
any little thing you want,” said 
Desrosiers, adding that a strike 
should be used as a last resort, not 
as a regular occurrence. 

CUSA’s position on striking has 
not changed since last May, when at 
ANEQ’s annual conference they 
voted against a September strike 
involving all universities, CEGEPs, 
and even some high schools. 

CUSA will be organising a trip to 
Quebec City Wednesday night to 
participate in ANEQ’s rally in front 
of the National Assembly. Desrosiers 
said CUSA’s role in the rally would 
be limited to protesting against tui- 
tion fee hikes. 

Francois Giguere, co-ordinator of 
ANEQ’s Montreal council, said 
Tuesday that he hoped students at 
Université de Sherbrooke would 
support the strike, but Martine Rioux 
of that university’s students’ associa- 
tion, said that they would not strike 
because they didn’t feel they had a 
mandate from the student popula- 
tion. 

“People are not too informed on 
the issues. We’re giving out informa- 
tion and hope to join the Quebec 
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Conform or fail in N.B. 


TORONTO(CUP—Université de 
Moncton administrators will likely 
face harsh criticism in December 
when Canada’s nation-wide teachers’ 
association releases its final report 
investigating the university’s alleged 
abuses of freedom of expression. 

A preliminary report leaked to the 
Globe and Mail two weeks ago says 
Moncton’s administrators expel 
more students in proportion to its 
population than any other university 
in Canada and that many of these 
are students politically active on 
campus. 

The inquiry, prepared by the 
Canadian Association of University 
Teachers for the U de M’s associa- 
tion of librarians and professors, 
follows the expulsion of 15 students 
in the spring of 1982. They occupied 
the administration building in protest 
of a massive tuition fee increase. 

According to the Globe and Mail, 
the report says the conditions under 
which eight of the 15 students were 
allowed to return violated Canada’s 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

The report also investigated the 
activities of one dean who created 
an uncomfortable academic environ- 
ment and difficulties for professors 
wanting tenure. 

Brenda Cété, one of the students 
expelled for her leadership role in 


the occupation, says she is not 
surprised by the report’s conclu- 
sions. 

“We were always being aware of 
faculty and student rights being 
denied at the U de M,” she says. “It’s 
been a major problem since the 
(univefsity’s) creation.” 

Cété, who was chair of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Students the year 
following her expulsion, says more 
pressure must be placed on the 
administration to make the university 
democratic. 

“Tdon’t trust them. They will have 
to change the whole administration 
to ensure democracy. There should 
be a test, a student demonstration 
(to see if it has improved).” 

CAUT executive secretary Donald 
Savage says he will not comment on 
the inquiry’s findings until the final 
report is made public in December. 
Investigations are still underway. 

Savage says the CAUT’s academic 
freedom and tenure committee, 
under whose auspices the inquiry 
was conducted, sent a preliminary 
report to the concerned parties at 
the U de M for an official response. 

Any other actions, such as the 
imposition of censure, would be 
undertaken at the CAUT’s general 
meeting in May 1985, he says. 


Thisis Joel. Heisatopnotch 


Link graphic artist. He would 
like to meet you to indoctrinate 
you in his marxist views (grouche 
leaning). He would also like you- 


to protect him from the vicious 
Link vandals. Don’t let him be 
just another statistic. Come to 
H-649 and help him...before it’s 
too late. 


City rally,” said Rioux. 

UQAM will not be striking because 
they are holding a student referendm 
all next week to petition the VQAM 
administration to recognize the stu- 
dent association there. 

“We’re not either for or against it 
(the strike), but it’s logistically impos- 
sible for us to strike when we’re 
having our referendum,” said Jean- 
Pierre Paquette, information secre- 
tary for the Association generale des 
etudiant-e-s dUQAM. ; 


UQAM, like Concordia and Sher- 
brooke, is planning trips to the 
Quebec City demonstration. 


by Peter Kuitenbrouwer 
of Canadian University Press 

While Americans were re-electing 
Ronald Reagan Tuesday, McGill stu- 
dents displayed slightly better judge- 
ment. ’ 

Nine hundred McGill students at 
three polling stations across the 
campus voted 62 per cent in favour 
of Walter Mondale, in a mock elec- 
tion sponsored by Americans Abroad. 

Reagan attracted 59 per cent of 
US votes en route to Tuesday’s 


Protests are also planned in 
Ontario to demonstrate against the 
pending report of a commission set 
up to reshape Ontario’s universities, 
the Bovey Commission. 

The Ontario Federation of Stu- 
dents (OFS), like ANEQ, is planning 
a rally in front of their provincial 
legislature. The OFS is also planning 
a press conference Tuesday to 
announce their 10,000 signature 
petition demanding that the Ontario 
government “make education a 
priority.” 

In a separate move, several Que- 
bec university students’ associations 
have signed a letter to Quebec 


“landslide victory”. 

Sixty-five per cent of the U.S. 
students who voted supported Mon- 
dale. Mondale got 60 per cent of 
non-American students’ votes. 
Among 100 students who voted for 
neither candidate, six picked Pierre 
Trudeau. 

“!’'m surprised at the margin for 
Mondale on both of them (Ameri- 
cans and non-Americans),” said 
Matt Korot, a counciller of Ameri- 
cans Abroad. “Though I’ve met alot 
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WE BEGIN BOMBING 
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fee increases at their institutions, x 


and demanding that the minister 
immediately renounce this policy. 

Concordia, UQAM, Université de 
Sherbrooke, Université du Quebec 
a Chicoutimi, and Université de 
Montreal signed the Nov. 1 letter. 

Still another group, called the 
university caucus, has formed to 
fight proposed tuition hikes (see the 
Link, Nov. 6). The membes are: 
Concordia, McGill, Université de 
Montréal, Université de Sherbrooke, 
and Bishop’s University. 
@ with files from CUP. BS 
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of Canadians who have negative 
images of Reagan, I’ve also met a lot 
of Progressive Conservatives here, 
who basically support Reagan.” 
Korot, who sported a Mondale/ 
Ferraro button at the McGill U.S. 
election-night. bash (where Miller 
beer was 2 for 1) said, “Everyone is 
aware Reagan will sweep by a large 
margin. It might give people a little 
bit of satisfaction to vote here where 
there’s a little bit more of a chance 


- for Mondale to win.” 


Beas Ba a ea Se 
Con. U. hosts job seminar 


by Karen Herland 

One in five Canadians between 
the ages of 15 to 24 were unable to 
find work last year. This represents 
a 50% increase in the youth un- 
employment rate since 1980, and all 
predictions indicate that it is not 
about to reverse. 

A group of concerned students at 
Concordia plan to do something 
about it. The wheels are in motion 
for a national conference on youth 
unemployment to be held next May 
(during the International Year of 
Youth) at Concordia. 

“We don’t want people to just 
come and clap for the speakers,” 
said Grant Spraggett, who is helping 
to coordinate the conference. 

He explained that the focus of the 
conference will be to get together all 
of the groups that are concerned 
about the issue and come up with 
concrete solutions. 

“Unemployment has become a 
national issue. A number of com- 
munity-based groups have sprung 
up in order to deal with the pro- 
blem,” said Spraggett. “Our role is 
to try and create a dialogue.” He 
pointed to the recent call by the 
Canadian Conference of Bishops to 


‘have Canada rethink its economic 


priorities as one example of con- 
cern. , 

Spraggett himself got involved in 
the issue a year and a half ago. He is 
concerned about how unemploy- 
ment relates to self-perception and 
self-identity, and particularly the 
links between unemployment and 
youth suicide in Quebec. 


The project is being organized 
through the student services depart- 
ment of CUSA. Nandita Das is 
helping as co-ordinator. 


At this point, the project is still 
very much in the planning stages. A 
variety of groups have to be con- 
tacted across the country and re- 
sources must be found, as well as 
housing for the delegates. 


Weekly meetings have been or- 
ganized for every Thursday at 1 
p.m. in H-333-6. Anyone interested 
in helping out on the project is urged 
to attend. 

“Twenty per cent unemployment 
goes beyond just unskilled labour,” 
said Spraggett. “This effects all sect- 
ors of society.” 

Even those privileged enough to 
be in university. 


See ae ee 
No arrests in demo 


by Link news services 

The second civil disobediance ac- 
tion in one week at the Armed 
Forces recruitment centre at Ste. 
Catherine and Bishop resulted in a 
one-hour occupation and lots of 
attention from passers-by, but no 
arrests. 

Four protesters, including Con- 
cordia alumnus and ex-CUSA Legis- 
lative Councillor John Kinloch and 
Daron Westmen of Project Plough- 
shares McGill, entered the centre 
by going upstairs and knocking ona 
glass door. Once inside, they barri- 
caded themselves in and attempted 
to telephone Defence Minister Bob 
Coates, to express their concern 
over increasing defence spending, 
Canada’s role in the arms race and 
the possibility of nuclear war, which 
they feel the government is doing 
little to prevent. 

Centre personnel, realising an in- 
vasion was underway, shut off their 
phone line. An attempt to hang a 


banner out of the window was foiled 
by the fact that the windows don’t 
open. 

Meanwhile, supporters distribu- 
ted leaflets to pedestrians outside, 
and to people attempting to enter 
the centre, which was closed by 
Armed Forces personnel during the 
demonstration. 

“Most of the people going in and 
out seemed interested. One seemed 
like he was going to take my head 
off,” said David Swift, one of the 
supporters. 

One thousand leaflets were dis- 
tributed, according to Carolyn 
Whitzman of the Quebec Public 
Interest Research Group. 

Police arrived after being called 
by centre officials. The protesters 
were told they could leave, or be 
charged with criminal offenses ran- 
ging from disturbing the peace to 
breaking and entering. 

After a short conference, they 
elected to leave peacefully. 
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THE LINK 


Greve éetudiante bientot 


par Gérard Hector 

Le caucus de L’ANEQ, qui s’est 
tenu le samedi 27 octobre dernier, 
sur le dégel des préts et bourses et la 
hausse des frais de scolarité, a été 
particuliérement agité. 

C’est dans une ambiance mouve- 
mentée et surchauffée, parfois entre- 
coupée de jurons et d’éclats de rires 
sporadiques que s'est déroulé ce 
caucus mémorable. La raison de 
cette excitation a été due principale- 
ment aux divergences de vue entre 
les divers intervenants. 


Malgré tout, la séance s’est dé- 
roulée avec beaucoup d’ordre, cha- 
cun attendant son tour pour prendre 
la parole. Les principaux points dis- 
cordants étaient sur des questions 
de modalité. Tous les participants 
au caucus, délégués d’associations 
membres et non membres de l’AN- 
EQ, étaient d’accord sur un point: ils 
étaient tous contre la hausse des 
frais de scolarité et le dégel des préts 
et bourses. 

Advenant le dégel des préts et 
bourses, ont-ils dit, certains béné- 


ficiaires ou prestataires seulement 
seront favorisés aux dépens de la 
grande -masse des étudiants. Ces 
allocations seraient désormais per- 
cues en fonction des étudiants qui 
auront embrassé des carriéres axées 
sur le virage technologiques selon 
les prévisions budgétaires de l’actuel 
ministre de l’Education, M. Bérubé. 

Compte tenu aussi de ce nou- 
veau projet de financement, certains 
secteurs de l'éducation seraient 
aussi laissés pour compte comme 
ceux de l’art, de la littérature, etc., 


jugés non rentables pour |’écono- 
mie. 

Les étudiants s’objectent a cette 
décision car, pour eux, |l’enseigne- 
ment ne doit pas étre concu en 
termes de création d’emplois mais 
en termes de satisfaction pour les 
divers aspects de la société toute 
entiére. Ainsi, disent-ils, les services 
sociaux disparaitraient peut-étre 
aussi si cette nouvelle formule était 
mise en application. 

La question de endettement par 
les mécanismes des préts et bourses 
était également considérée. Ce que 
le gouvernement vise a faire, disent 
les étudiants, c’est de réduire le nom- 


by Max Wallace 
“Freedom of the press is limited to those who own one.” 
: —H.L. Mencken 

When, in last week’s Gazette-Watch, I took the paper to task for 
their coverage (or lack thereof) of Montreal’s ethnic community, | fully 
expected my criticism to fall on deaf ears. I was completely 
unprepared, however, for the Aislin cartoon which appeared shortly 
after the assassination of Indira Gandhi last week. The graphic 
portrayed a Sikh transformed into a monkey in a zoo witha rifle in his 
hand perched above a sign which read, “Radical Sikh: Don’t feed!”, 
with Sikh emphasized. The Gazette has done some pretty offensive 
things over the years but nothing comes close to this thoroughly 
insluting degrading and racist cartoon. 

According to the McGill Daily, Gazette Ombudspersor. Clair 
Balfour defended the printing of the graphic, saying, “The rewspaper 
printed the cartoon probably knowing that some peor'e would find it 
offensive...it is making a social comment.” Truer words were never 
spoken: The social comment this graphic makes is a comment on the 
Gazette’s complete insensitivity to the ethnic community. Aislin, 
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intentionally or not, brands an entire community as monkeys and 
murderers, fanning the hatred brewing after the assassination, 
inevitably encouraging more discrimination against Canadian Sikhs. 

Ironically, in his column of Nov. 1, Balfour writes, “The stylebook 
put out by CP states ‘identify a person by race only when it is truly 
pertinent. Be guided by fairness, sensitivity.and good taste’. (This 
approach is expected to be followed by the Gazette.)” Why, then, was 
this cartoon printed? The Gazette never hesitates, as Terry Mosher 
himself often complains, to censor Aislin graphics which contain the 
slightest bit of sexual innuendo...something about not offending the 
delicate sensibilities of its Westmount readers is the rationale behind 
this, I believe. This sort of hypocrisy has become commonplace on a 
newspaper which seems determined to alienate every single one of its 
non-white readers. 

To add insult to injury, last week the Gazette printed a photo 
retrospective entitled “Indira Gandhi: The life of an Indian heroine.” 

Heroine? To whom? Certainly not to India’s 100 million untouch- 
ables, whose fate is sealed by India’s informal caste system—a system 
which Gandhi did little to alleviate during her years in power. Or what 
about the 50,000 people she had arrested during the 1982 general 
strike? It is unlikely many of them consider her a heroine. In fact, her 
reign was characterized by corruption, brutal suppression of her 
opponents, police violence and a religious polarization which she 
helped perpetuate and which eventually led to her assassination. 

Most insulting of all to the intelligence of Montrealers is the photo of 
Indira with Mahatma Gandhi (no relation). If he were alive today, the 
Mahatma—a man dedicated to peace and justice—would be shocked 
at the excesses of this contemptible autorcrat. He would be the first to 
speak out against her and the last to call her a heroine. If the Gazette 
bothered to inform itself about the facts for a change, it would be able 
to inform its readers on the serious implications of the assassination 
instead of spouting such inanities as “a blow to the world’s largest 
democracy.” 

eee 

In the pot-calling-the-kettle-black department, I came across a 
commendable Gazette editorial on Wednesday, which was really 
quite impressive. It was about a government of Quebec publication 
intended to upgrade the image of the province, overseas. But, as the 
editorial noted, every single Quebecker pictured in the publication 
was white, giving the distorted impression that there are no non- 
white’s in this province. 

Just for fun, I leafed through that issue of the Gazette. Imagine my 
surprise when | found that every single Canadian in more than 30 
photos was white. (The Link, incidentally, is also frequently guilty of 
this). 
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bre de dipl6més chémeurs. Mais 
ceci est aussi facteur d’endettement. 
Les bourses seraient accordées a 
tout le monde, mais les préts seraient 
plus élévés. 

Actuellement il faut dix ans pour 
remettre les préts. Avec le nouveau 
systéme, il en faudrait vingt. 

Un autre point auquel les étudi- 
ants s’objectent, c’est la facon de 
payer ces préts. Il est stipulé que. 
’étudiant commence a rembourser 
ses préts six mois aprés avoir com- 
mencé 4a travailler. Les étudiants 
voudraient par le fait méme, amen- 
der cette disposition qui empéche- 
rait les chOmeurs de répondre a 
leurs obligations a la date prévue. 

Actuellement, les étudiants con- 
testent également les moyens mis en 
place par le gouvernement pour 
détecter ceux qui sont admissibles 
au systéme de préts et bourses de 
ceux qui ne le sont pas. 

Jean-Pierre Paquette, de lAGE- 
UQAM, explique: Un étudiant recoit 
25 $ mensuellement comme alloca- 
tion familiale. Le salaire de sa mére 
divorcée joint a celui de son pére, 
également divorcé, totalise 60 000 $. 
Le gouvernement se fie sur les 60 
000 $ et les allocations pour établir 
son baréme d’accessibilité aux préts 
et bourses au lieu de considérer 
seulement le revenu de la mére et 
celui de l’étudiant. Les étudiants 
trouvent ce systéme injuste. 

En ce qui conceérne la hausse des 
frais de scolarité, ils pensent que le 
gouvernement veut échelonner les 
frais au niveau de ceux bien connus 
de certaines provinces anglophones, 
comme par exemple, l’Ontario. Les 
étudiants auraient donc a payer 
entre 2000 et 4000 $ pour les frais de 
scolarité. 

Il en coaiterait méme le double ou 
le triple aux étudiants étrangers, 
dont certains déboursent déja jus- 
qu’a prés de 6000 $ pour des études 
qui pourraient étre considérées dé- 
sormais comme un luxe. 

Or, il est démontré que les étudi- 
ants étrangers ne sont pas néces- 
sairement riches pour la plupart et 
que leurs parents font d’énormes 
sacrifices pour les envoyer décro- 
cher un bon dipléme hors de leur 
pays. 

Il est aussi reconnu que les étudi- 
ants constituent un investissement 
pour le Canada a court et a long 
terme. A court terme, parce qu’ils 
injectent des millions chaque année 
dans |’économie canadienne. A long 
terme, parce qu’a leur retour dans 
leur pays ils seront considérés com- 
me les ambassadeurs de la culture 
canadienne dans leur pays d’origine. 

La situation est désormais claire. 
Les étudiants sont unanimememt 
contre ces changements qui vien- 
draient chambarder leur vie d’étudi- 
ant a tout point de vue. Mais ils 
hésitent sur les facons d’aborder les 
questions. 

Une premiére résolution semble 
avoir fait le consensus auprés de la 
majorité des représentants des as- 
sociations membres et non mem- 


bres. . bie . 
Il s'agit de répliquer a une lettre de 
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Greve étudiante bientot 


M. Bérubé parue dans la Presse. 
Cette lettre serait tout a fait suc- 
cinte, laconique et non révélatrice 
des moyens futurs que les étudiants 
pensent mettre en branle pour con- 
trecarrer les plans d’invasion ces 
‘carriéres étudiantes par étudiantes 
par le ministre Bérubé. 

Ils se contenteraient dans cette 
lettre de mentionner qu’ils sont un- 
animement contre le dégel des préts 
et bourses et la hausse des frais de 
scolarité. 

Un systéme a été mis sur pied 
pour faciliter la distribution de la 
lettre aux médias. Francois Giguére, 
du comité exécutif de PANEQ, a 
entériné la décision des membres a 
savoir que les cégeps seraient écar- 
tés de la premiére phase de distri- 
bution parce que les associations 
universitaires pouvaient contacter 
avec plus de facilité leurs membres. 

Il est a prévoir d’ores et déja que 
certaines associations membres ou 
non-membres ne recevront peut- 
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étre pas le consentement de leur 
université pour signer une telle let- 
tre. Dans le cas d’une trop grande 
abstention, le projet peut étre tout a 
fait abandonné. Francois Desrosiers, 
de CUSA, pense qu’une décision 
doit venir du comité exécutif. 

Toutefois les étudiants se seraient 
entendus sur le concours d’au moins 
cing associations universitaires pour 
déclencher le processus d’envoi des 
lettres aux médias. 

Le mot d’ordre devrait partir de 
McGill et le telex envoyé aux médias 
pour pouvoir paraitre le lundi matin 
plutdt que le samedi, qui est un jour 
d’achalandage oi la Presse est bour- 
ré d’articles de toutes sortes. 

Cette premiére difficulté écartée, 
il restait la possibilité d’une mani- 
festation comme moyen de pression, 
que les étudiants concoivent non 
pas en termes d’une finalité en soi 
mais d’un moyen pour atteindre un 
but. Cette manifestation prévue en 
décembre a soulevé bien des remous 
au sein de caucus. 

Certains craignaient une réaction 
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du gouvernement sila manifestation 
était planifiée de longue date. D’au- 
tres craignaient par contre un échec 
si elle était organisée dans un court 
laps de temps. 

De part et d’autre on avait peut- 
étre raison. Et pour y penser défini- 
tivement, une autre réunion a été 
projetée en novembre. Ce délai était 
pour permettre a toutes les associ- 
ations d’aller chercher des mandats 
clairs auprés de leurs membres. 

Les principaux points en litige qui 
ont soulevé au cours de ce caucus 
des commentaires parfois ponctués 
de sarcasmes et de rires étaient en 
général les suivants: 1) la manifesta- 
tion prévue pour décembre, 2) la 
déclaration commune rédigée a |’in- 
tention des médias, 3) la tenue d’une 
autre réunion en novembre pour 
élucider le premier point. Finale- 
ment, Robert Comeau du Cégep de 
Montmorency a suggéré qu’aucune 
des associations dites nationales, 
fédératives ou autres telles que 


‘ PANEQ, la RAEU, le FECUM, la 


FAEQ, etc., patronnerait a elle 
seule les futures démarches et qu’el- 
les devraient étre globalement inten- 
tées pour éviter aussi des proces 
d’intention. Qui plus est, dans le cas 
de la lettre A envoyer aux médias, 
ces grandes associations étaient 
méme exclues et toute juridiction 
sur la question laissant seulement 
aux associations membres et non 
membres telles que CUSA, AGE- 
UQAM, etc...le soin d’intervenir. 

Si d’ici janvier la situation n’est 
pas débloquée, tant au niveau gou- 
vernemental qu’au niveau étudiant, 
le risque de gréve planerait désor- 
mais au-dessus de toutes les tétes 
dont certaines tomberont peut-étre 
par la force des choses. 

Christian Yaccarini et Jean-Pierre 
Paquette agissaient en tant que re- 
présentants de l AGEUQAM. Fran- 
cois Desrosiers représentait la Con- 
cordia University Students’ Associ- 
ation (CUSA). Francois Giguére, 


coordinateur de la région de Mont- 
réal de ’ ANEQ, était l’animateur du 
caucus. Jean-Marie Vézina était le 


CLEARANCE SALE 


sponsored by the 


Tau reen's 


re ally excited 


coordinnateur du caucus universi- 
taire pour l’ANEQ. Robert Comeau 
représentait le cégep de Montmo- 
rency. Il y avait également des re- 
présentants d’autres universités tel- 
les que McGill, de méme que quel- 


ques absences. 

Deux représentants de Rimouski 
sont arrivés presque 4 la fin des 
délibérations, peut-étre a cause de la 
gréve des autobus et du métro de la 
CTCUM. 


Frat denies ‘set-up 


Continued from page 1 
bash planned for October 5. 

“If people don’t realize that ] knew 
the whole conversation was being 
taped,” Clement explained Wednes- 
day, “it looks like I’m a total colla- 
borator with Baird which! obviously 
am not.” 

In a related incident, Morin has 
charged Cusacorp President Doug 
Girdwood with deliberately under- 
pricing a fraternity “Beat the Clock” 
bash with a Cusacorp-sponsored 
event. She says this contravenes 
CUSA ‘bylaws and qualifies as a 
misappropriation of funds. 

The fate of Baird and Girdwood 
will be decided at a CUSA board of 
directors meeting, Nov. 12. At that 
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meeting, the directors will decide 
whether there is enough evidence to 
bring the two to a judicial Board trial. 
The judicial board has the power to 
impeach the two from office ifitthey 
are found Suilty, of the charges 
against them.’, 

According a8 Judicial. Board 
Chairperson Martin Ranalli, Baird 
and Girdwood have requested sep- 
arate trials, although he said this is 
upto the board of directors to de- 
cide. 

He said a trial would begin before 
the end of November if the directors 
decide there will be one. 

“We’re not going to waste any 
time on this one,” said Ranalli. “We 
see it as being lengthy and we don’t 
want it to run into exams.” 
® With files from Paul Gott 
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Letters 


Dispelling Nazi myths 


to the editors, 

May I congratulate Max Wallace 
on an excellent article — “Corpo- 
5° rate blood money” (23 Oct). He has 
<{ done humanity a service by helping 
to dispel the propaganda myth that 
all Nazis are German and all Ger- 
~ mans are Nazis. 

I have heard of individuals, such 
>j as iormer Israeli premier Begin, who 
uy refuse to step into a Mercedes but 
re are driven around in either GM or 

Ford vehicles (perhaps on Esso 
gasoline?). 

As for Beate Klarsfeld; she exem- 
plifies a split that the new Germany 
has with its past. 

I would like to point out one error. 
The Dupont family is a Huguenot 
family, not Jewish, although both 
groups have much in common. 

A few questions remain — What 
was the involvement of the Hearst 
news chain and publishing empire? 
Is there any thought of putting to 
trial any of these individuals the way 
their German counterparts were 
tried at Nuremberg? Does Higham, 
the author, seriously believe that the 
cold war was a result of these indivi- 
duals and not an incredibly naive 
Roosevelt, the admirer of uncle Joe 
(Stalin)? 

Nevertheless, Wallace’s article on 
the book by Higham will finally help 
dispel the concept of the collective 
guilt of a nation or upgrade it to the 
collective guilt of humanity. Perhaps 
only then will we be able to seek an- 
swers to the problems and hatreds 
that threaten the peace of the world. 

Jeffrey de Fourestier 
U4 Political Science/Geology 
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Chicken strikes 
at Norris 


to the editors, 

I had no idea some university 
students could be so childish! 

Check this out — a friend of mine 
had an article published in the dis- 
armament issue of The Link, stress- 
ing the néed for bilateral nuclear 
disarmament and the importance of 
verification procedures. The next 
day, I was studying in the reading 
room at the Norris library. At one 
point, I stepped out for a coffee 
break. When! returned to my seat, I 
was surprised to notice that my 
notebook was ripped into shreds 
anda copy of my friend’s article was 
left with a note upon it saying, “You 
seem to like, such and such...eh? 
..(and he wants to protect North 
America)... They will eventually blow 
the planet...Be careful, he might 


blow your head up...OR SHOULD 


WE???” 

Naturally, I caused some com- 
motion in an effort to identify the 
culprit. Unfortunately, witnesses 
@hly noticed that it was a male who 
took my notebook.and later return- 
ed it. However, the attention and 
the concern I received certainly re- 
inforced my faith in the goodness of 
human nature. Nonetheless, there 
are some bad apples in the crowd 
whose behavior is not just hopeless- 
ly infantile, but also extremely amu- 
sing. 

What could possibly motivate a 
young man (boy?) to rip up a young 
lady’s notebook, while she is not 
even present to witness his demon- 
stration of masculinity in its mature 
form? Could it be jealousy? Of what? 
Me? Him? The article’s excellent? 
Or are you frustrated? About what? 


School? Something else? Poor little 
boy! 

I would like to publicly challenge 
the coward to muster up all of his 
courage, and to step forward and 
confess his guilt, offer an explan- 
ation (if he can), and apologize, like 
a decent human being would. If you 
have enough chivalry and bravery to 
do that, little prince, I won’t insist 
that you reimburse me for the cost 
of the notebook and photocopying 
of my classmate’s notes. I wouldn’t 
want to see a ‘full grown’ boy cry! 

Besides, if my friend’s ideas upset 
you so much that you can only vent 
your frustration through the de- 
struction of his acquaintances’ pro- 
perty, perhaps you should consider 
engaging yourself in some discus- 
sion (with a psychiatrist) to resolve 
the problem and possibly ease your 
tension. 

You’re in University now, not 
kindergarten. 

Chantale Fournier 


Not associated with... 


to the editors, 

The Concordia Hillel Jewish Stu- 
dents Association was one of the 
sponsors of a lecture given on 
Tuesday, October 31 at Loyola 
Campus. The speaker was Yehez- 
kiel Landau, representative of Oz 
Ve’Shalom which is a Jewish reli- 
gious peace group. 

Without consulting us, the organ- 
izers of the event added the Quebec 
Peace Gouncil as a co-sponsor of 
the event. The Quebec Peace Coun- 
cil is an organization that has often 
fallen into conflict with other peace 
groups due to its dubious nature. 
The Quebec Peace Council is di- 
rectly associated with the World 
Peace Council, an organization that 
is basically a tool of Kremlin foreign 


policy. 


We would thus like to disassociate 
ourselves completely from any con- 
nection with the Quebec Peace 
Council. 

Gabriella Grad 
President Concordia Hillel 


Ball park inaccuracy 


to the editors, 

Your Tuesday (Oct. 30) Link art- 
icle detailing Dr. Gordon Edwards’ 
antinuclear views is some. 84 sent- 
ences long — unfortunately all but 
22 of them contain misinformation 
— 74% falsehoods is about ballpark 
for Edwards. The following is a 
point-by-point review, restricted on- 
ly to nuclear energy. 
® Gentilly Il is producing 685 mega- 
watts of power. It seems to me that if 
it had not gone on-line (as opposed 
to being “mothballed”), antinuclear 
demonstrators would not have 
shown up on July 10, 1982, the day it 
began power production. Gentilly I 
was an experimental prototype — in 
Europe the Italians have decided to 
follow up on its innovative design, 
and have recently awarded a multi- 
million dollar subcontract to AECL 
in order to enlist help and a wealth of 
valuable experience gained from 
Gentilly I. 

e Plutonium is far from being “the 
most poisonous substance on earth”. 
Per pound of substance inhaled, it is 
similar in toxicity to nerve gas (2 
million fatalities per pound inhaled), 
except that trying to inhale Pluto- 


a })) GERARD THEVENET ‘a4 


nium would be like trying to inhale a 
bulldozer — the metal’s high boiling 
point gets in the way. Biological 
agents, like botulism toxin, aflatoxin 
or anthrax spores are many hun- 
dreds or thousands of times more 
toxic. For ingestion, Plutonium is 
only about as toxic as caffeine. 

® Building bombs is a tiny fraction, 
not “the only current use for pluto- 
nium” because while only a few 
pounds is needed for each bomb, 
tons of it are “burned-up” each year 
in nuclear powerplants — as pluto- 
nium builds up inside a reactor, it 
also contributes to its total power 
output, so that by the time the fuel 
approaches its useful limit, pluto- 
nium contributes 60% of the power 
output. 

@ Even if one includes all disposal 
costs (radwastes & tailings), nuclear 
power still comes out with a 180% 
lifetime cost advantage over coal 
(Ontario). 

e If one wishes to inundate entire 
continents with radioactive particles, 
then adding a Cobalt tamper to 
one’s warheads is certainly just as 
effective, and also simpler — the 
extremely thick walls of a nuclear 
powerplant containment dome com- 
prise so many steel reinforcing rods 
that special techniques must be used 
to get the concrete to fill all the 
spaces in between — there is hardly 
a better bomb-blast shelter in exist- 
ence. A Lebanese-style terrorist 
truck bomb would barely smudge 
the building’s surface. 

e@ Canada’s research reactors run 
on U.S. highly enriched (93%, or 
“bomb-grade”) uranium. Significant 
amounts of Plutonium cannot be 
produced in them, so Canada does 
not contribute to the U.S. plutonium 
stockpile by returning the spent fuel 
rods. 


e After we run out of uranium 235, 
we may use plutonium, but if we feel 
like it, we may just as well use 
uranium 233. This makes very little 
difference to those who are immune 
to Edwards’ scaremongering. 

© Weapons plutonium is more, not 
less radioactive than uranium (be- 
cause its halflife of 24,360 years is 
30,000-times shorter than that of 
uranium 235, and 185,000-times 
shorter than that of natural uranium; 
it is more radioactive by roughly 
these same factors, for reasons that 
I have explained in my comment 
article). 


e Plutonium from commercial re- 
actors is not the pure kind used in 
weapons. It is contaminated by 
about 30% plutonium 240, 6% Pu- 
241, and 2.3% Pu-242, which are 
rather short-lived isotopes that ren- 
der the plutonium fiendishly radio- 
active (besides decaying in the norm- 
al way, they also fission spontane- 
ously, a far more energetic type of 
decay), and by intense neutron 
generation limit the explosive force 
of a device constructed with such 
material to that of a chemical-explo- 
sive truck-bomb. There has been 
some talk (now rejected) in the U.S. 
about using powerplant plutonium 
for bombs, but this would only be 
possible after a Laser enrichment 
process, to remove the denaturant 
impurities. Enrichment of uranium 
is far less hazardous. 

e@ Natural uranium contains 0.714% 
U-235, so I can’t see how “seven 
pounds of uranium are required to 
produce 1 pound of U-235,” even 
assuming 100% efficiency. 

e The U.S. is an exporter of ura- 
nium nuclear fuel, and the uranium 
market being as competitive as it is, I 
can’t imagine them buying Canadian 


uranium. Indeed Canadian uranium 
is no better (or worse) than the U.S. 
kind. 
@ India suffered a great deal for its 
decision to explode one solitary, 
and in all likelihood non-military 
atomic bomb in 1974. Canada’s ex- 
perts have walked away from India’s 
CANDU powerplants which have 
since been all but useless due to 
breakdowns which the Indians have 
been slow to fix themselves. Any 
country operating CANDU reactors 
would be foolhardy in the extreme 
to explode a bomb, since it would 
risk losing a multi-billion dollar in- 
vestment to an experiment (pluto- 
nium production for weapons) that 
is just as easily accomplished with a 
simple-reactor costing a thousand 
times less. Clearly, the more CAN- 
DUs there are in the world, the less 
likely it is that nuclear weapons will 
proliferate interntionally. 
© Besides being paranoid, Edwards’ 
suggestion of international treaty 
dictated prevention of nuclear 
powerplant operation would be un- 
welcome to put it mildly, ina number 
of countries such as France, which 
as of this year gets 50% of its elec- 
tricity from nuclear, on its way to 
75% in the 1990s. It would be ex- 
tremely expensive for them, since 
coal power is 50 - 77% more ex- 
pensive in Europe, and last but not 
least, it would result in thousands of 
extra deaths from air pollution and 
mining. 
@ Medical, industrial and agricult- 
ural uses of radio-isotopes have 
everything to do with uranium — 
these substances (of which Canada 
is the world’s leading exporter) are 
manufactured by irradiation of sam- 
ples inside a (uranium fueled) re- 
actor. Fission-track dating of geo- 
logical and archeological specimens 
would be impossible without react- 
ors. Thousands of people are walk- 
ing around with plutonium 238 
powered pacemakers, and such 
batteries offer the only chance of a 
completely subcutaneous artificial 
heart. : 
After showering people with dis- 
information, Edwards wants them 
to lobby governments — he is mur- 
dering nuclear energy, but claiming 
its death will be of natural causes. 
Jaroslav Franta 


Et les soldats nus alors? 
} 


aux rédacteurs, 
NUDES! 

Vous avez éveillé ma curiosité, 
c’est vrai et j’ai été franchement 
décue. Non pas parce que je nai 
trouvé aucune “pin-up” sur cette 
page mais parce qu’il y a une an- 
nonce offensante: “Service Correc- 
tionnel Canada”. On y voit une 
jeune femme encadrée de deux 
hommes tous en uniforme.: Pour 
moi, ils représentent l’armée et je 
croyais fermement que Concordia 
était anti-militariste. 

Et puis, le département des Beaux- 
Arts aurait pu vous fournir des es- 
quisses ou des croquis de nus qui, 
tout en respectant la beauté fonciére 
du corps humain, n’ont rien de 
dégradant. ; 

Pour conclude j’approuve I’inter- 
vention de Jean-Francois Tremblay 
en ce qui concerne les fautes de 
francais. Méme dans cette propa- 
gande qui m’a tellement choquée il y 
a une erreur dans la traduction 
“Faites du Service...votre avenir” et 
non pas: “Faites le Service...etc.” 

Marie Agnés Martin 
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EASY MONEY 


Do you have a place that you go to frequently?; a place that could 
advertise in the Link and benefit from it? The Link Advertising 
department is looking for people who can recommend the Link to 
area businesses as a good place to advertise: Any person who tells 
an area business about the Link and then tells The Link ad 
department the name of the place, manager and telephone 
numbers will receive five dollars if the business decides to 
advertise. For more info. drop by H-649 or call 879-4462. 


2 Queens University at Kingston 


Master of 


Business 
Administration 


Queen's University at Kingston offers a modern, 
discipline-based approach to the study of management in 
the complex organizations of today and tomorrow. The 
learning atmosphere in the School of Business is lively, 
informal, intimate and flexible. Persons from almost all 
academic programs will find MBA studies rewarding. 
Financial assistance is available. 


Chairman, MBA Program 
School of Business, Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario K7L 3N6 


Please send information concerning Queen’s MBA to 
Name Graduating Year 
Street 

Ci Province 


University Program 


LET US PREPARE YOU FOR 
THE MARCH 2, 1985 LSAT 


OR 
THE JAN. 26,1985 GMAT 


*Each course consists of 20 
hours of instruction for only 
$150 or 32 hours for $220 

*Courses are tax deductible 

“Complete review of each 


section of each test 
*Extensive home study 


materials 
“Your course may be 


repeated at no additional 
charge 
CLASSES FOR MARCH 2 LSAT 


20H course in Montreal Feb. 
14, 16, 17/85 


32H course _ in Toronto Feb. 8, 
10, 23, 24/85 

CLASSES FOR JAN. 26 GMAT 
20H course in Montreal Jan. 4, 5, 
6/85 

32H course in Toronto Jan. 12, 
13, 19, 20/85 


To register, call or write: 
GMAT/LSAT 

Preparation Courses 

P.O. Box 597, Station “A” 
Toronto, Ontario M5W1G7 
1-800-387-3742 


NEW STORE 


The Pest Jn Cards & Gifts 


REGULAR FARES 


WITH THE VOYAGEUR STUDENT 
DISCOUNT TICKET BOOKLET © 


If you’d like to visit your friends and relatives more 
often, here’s how to do it and save money. Buy a booklet 
of 7 return-trip tickets to and from the same two points 
and you pay 1/3 less than you would if you’d bought 
regular return tickets. You’re also protected against 
future price increases, so it saves you money that 
way, too. 

Travel any day of the week, any day of the year 
(holidays included). The only restriction is that you use 
the tickets during the school year from September ist 
to May 3ist. 

Get your Voyageur student discount booklet at any 
Voyageur bus terminal or agency or at a participating 
Affiliated Voyageur System member. (Be prepared to 
show your student i.d. card). 


AFFILIATED 


Voyageur 


London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
A chance to study and live in London 


Junior-year programs, Postgraduate Diplomas, 
One-Year Master's Degrees and Research 


Opportunities in the Social Sciences. 

The wide range of subjects includes: 

Accounting and Finance @ Actuarial Science ¢ 
Anthropology @ Business Studies @ Economics ® 
Econometrics e Economic History @ European 
Studies e Geography @ Government @ Industrial 
Relations @ International History @ International 


Relations e Law @ Management Science @ Operational 
Research e Personnel Management @ Philosophy @ 
Population Studies @ Politics ¢ Regional and Urban 
Planning Studies @ Sea-Use Policy @ Social 
Administration @ Social Planning in Developing 
Countries @ Social Work @ Sociology @ Social 
Psychology @ Statistical and Mathematical Sciences @ 
Systems Anaylsis @ 


Application forms from: 

Admissions Registrar, L.S.E., Houghton Street, 
London WC2A 2AE, England, stating whether 
undergraduate or postgraduate 

and quoting Room 10. 


LSE 


a 


(514) 875-4829 


MONTREAL 
1267 BISHOP 


15 AD 
10% piscount with TH 


MCAT - LSAT 
GMAT - DAT 
Preparation courses 
in 
Montréal 
(514) 287- 1896 
Toronto 
(416) 967-4733 
STANLEY H. KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


“AFFILIATED | 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


wash, cut and blow dry 
$20 tor women. $15 for men 
Full time students only 


Ear anpornititient, call: 
849-9231 
2195 Crescent, Montreal 


. 
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Chinatown 


The packaging 


of a 


neighbourhood 


by Mary Lamey 

What brings about the decline of a neighbor- 
hood? 

In 1941, Montreal’s Chinatown was home to 
acommunity of 1,884 people. Today, some 43 
years later, the neighborhood is a shadow of 
its former self, with barely 500 people living 
there. These are mostly elderly Chinese, with 
a smattering of non-Chinese vagrants thrown 
in for good measure. 

History and politics have combined to play 
some cruel turns on Chinatown. When it was 
established, towards the end of the 19th 
century, the quarter was a shantytown where 
laborers settled after the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The population was 
overwhelmingly male, a fact that can be 
attributed to oppressive immigration laws that 
made it very difficult for female Chinese to 
enter the country or for men to bring their 
families over. 


Forced, by the prejudice and discrimination 
that was rampant in the outside world, to fend 
for itself, the Chinese community in the city 
established the services that make a commu- 
nity whole. Grocery stores, restaurants, small 
businesses, churches, clan associations and 
health services became a part of the fabric of 
Chinatown. Outwardly the community had all 
the physical attributes to make it whole. All 
that was missing was a balanced population. 

By the 1950’s, immigration laws were 
reformed such that a greater number of 
’ better-skilled and better-educated Chinese 
could enter the country. At last the community 
had a chance of achieving true balance. 
Different problems, however, began to 
emerge. 

The 1960s heralded the beginning of Mayor 
Jean Drapeau’s plans to revitalize the city’s 
downtown core. Because Chinatown is strate- 
gically placed, that is to say close to the main 
shopping district, the hotels, Old Montreal 
and the financial district, it was ripe for 
redevelopment. 

The development that took place and 
continues to happen staggers the mind. In a 
modest neighborhood measuring ten blocks 


(Bleury to Sanguinet) from east to west and 
two blocks (Dorchester to Viger) from north 
to south, two hundred structures were razed. 
This meant the loss of about four hundred 
housing units. 

The destruction in itself meant a radical 
change in the ecology of the neighborhood. 
Single family or even multi- family dwellings 
disappeared, leaving only rooming houses. 
Only single people, almost all elderly, chose to 
remain. 

The buildings that began to go up in the 
giant rush to reclaim the downtown core were 
often at odds with the low scale structures 
that typify the neighborhood. Buildings such 
as Complexe Guy Favreau, the Palais de 
Congrés and Complexe Desjardins cast long 
shadows over the rest of Chinatown. They 
serve to isolate small chunks of the sector 
from each other. 

As it stands now, the mammoth Palais de 
Congrés project, built by the provincial 
government and the equally elephantine 
Complexe Guy Favreau recently completed 
by the federal government, effectively bisect 
Chinatown. They isolate the eastern part of 
the community from the west at Coté Street. 
Not only do they limit physical access to all 
parts of Chinatown, the visual impact of the 
area has also been destroyed. The neighbor- 
hood is hidden by buildings from the east, 


While government-sponsored construction 
may be visually impressive and may stimulate 
the larger economy, they do little for the small 


community that houses them. Guy Favreau, a 
major office complexe and ‘minor-league 
shopping concourse, attracts a huge influx of 
civil servants every day. In the morning they 


swarm to work, flooding the streets of 
Chinatown with their practical and compact 
import cars. By night, when the streets and 
parking lots are empty, Chinatown becomes 
something of a ghost town. 

Ghost town. This is perhaps the crux of the 
issue. In the rush to reclaim the urban core, 
the municipal government has in fact done 
much to further the decay that sweeps through 
the neighborhood. With the development of 


large scale projects, land value and taxes in 
the area have sky-rocketed. Buildings in 
general are old and in need of repair but the 
increased cost of repairs and renovations are 
prohibitive. For the average person it is 
cheaper, safer and more appealing to live in 
another part of the city. Can any development 
that serves to empty the city core truly be 
considered reclamation? 

Keeping Chinatown whole and human is 
important. The three levels of government 
have hastened the exodus from the area with 
their anti-social building boom. The Chinatown 
that now exists is a commercial shell. In order 
to bring it back to life, the various governments 
should encourage people to move back to 
Chinatown. Money should be spent on public 
housing or at least on moderately priced 
housing. 

People have expressed an interest in 
revitalising Chinatown. In an as yét unpublish- 
ed study entitled The Montreal Chinatown in 
Transitional Crisis, Concordia’s Dr. Kwok B- 
Chan interviewed 23 community leaders. His 
intention was to guage community response 
to the urban encroachment that plagues the 
Chinatown area. 

It is not that people do not want to live in 
Chinatown. The neighborhood still enjoys a 
fond place in the Chinese community of 
Montreal. One need only scout the streets of 


_ the quarter on any weekend to see that people 


flock to Chinatown, as much to see and be 
seen as to shop. The neighborhood represents 
a place where the Chinese can go and feel 
totally comfortable. This, says Chan, is 
essential to any people. 

According to Chan’s study, the thing that 
most prevents people from returning to 
Chinatown is a deep rooted pessimism about 
the future. The three levels of government 
have done little to improve the human qualities 
of the neighborhood. Streets are narrow, 
lighting is inadequate, plumbing and sewage 
facilities are outdated. The municipal govern- 
ment responds by installing picturesque 
walkways, snazzy lamp posts and more waste 
baskets. Sure, it’s great for tourists and the 
Saturday night ‘let’s eat out’ crowd, but how 
does it help the residents of the area? 

Casting further doubt on the good faith of 

the city administration is the rumor of the 
Drapeau regime’s plan to expand St. Urbain 
St. into a multi-lane boulevard. The plan is 
designed to ease access to Guy Favreau. 
Community leaders have voiced concern that 
the thoroughfare will further bisect the neigh- 
borhood and that it will be dangerous for the 
elderly to try and cross it. 
What can be done to ease the pessimism? 
own needs a moratorium on 
developments that oppress it. 
tial development needs to be 
at the people who work in 
but,;commute from the suburbs 
ion to return. 

F to return to live, commerce 
other than Chinese restaurants, gift shops 
and speciality stores, would be encouraged, 
Businesses that do not depend on the tourist 
industry, such as dry cleaners, appliance 
repair, pharmacies could be established. With 
a balanced economy, Chinatown might experi- 
ence a renaissance. 

One line of reasoning says that Montreal 
needs a Chinatown as much as the Chinese 
community itself does. If diversity is in fact the 
key to a healthy society, (a notion that is 
promoted by Montrealers who brag about the 
European elegance and North American 
vivacity that combine to create Montreal then 
why not expand that notion to include all 
kinds of ethnic diversity? A thriving Chinatown 
would attract visitors the way the Chinatowns 
of San Francisco and Vancouver do. A well 
rounded Chinatown could buffer the shock 
experienced by the Indochinese immigrants 
still entering the country. The reasons make it 
viable. 

Steps need to be taken. The community 
must learn to lobby all levels of government 
more effectively. There needs to be zoning 
reform so that the remaining territory of 
Chinatown can be protected from the peril of 
gentrification and reclamation. There needs 
to be more optimism from within the com- 
munity. 

There aren’t any pat answers really. It all 
boils down to confidence and optimism. For 
twenty years the municipal governmeni has 
vigorOusy pursued a pais to strip Chinatown 
down to its bare commercial bones. The 
community has spent twenty years backing 
down to the encroaching bulldozers. It’s time 
to begin anew. It’s time for the bulldozers to 
turn around. It’s time for the people to move 
back in. 
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a by Danielle Comeau generally very bad,” says Fred Glogar, a economic requirements still exclude students 
Q for Canadian University Press _ : researcher for the Ontario Public Interest from renting. 

re r Group at Carleton University and editor of a Glogar says Minto requires someone renting 
“The brownstone houses on Gilmour Street _tenant’s rights handbook. “Most people do a$400 per month apartment to have a $16,000 
th in downtown Ottawa look good these days. find something but the question is how yearly income. “Students obviously don’t 


make that much,” he says. 

“Maybe the official discrimination policy 
has been dropped since they’ve been gettinga 
lot of bad press about it,” Glogar says. “But 
the economic discrimination is still there.” 

One Halifax student was told when applying 
for an apartment that to qualify her monthly 


adequate is it in terms of price, conditions and 
location?” 

He says the ‘whitewashing’ of traditional 
student ghettos such as Centretown and the 
Glebe by young urban professionals has left 
few options for students searching for afford- 
able housing. 


O Trucks from various home improvement 
/. companies have been parked in front of many 
) of them throughout the summer and fall, 
< sandblasting the dirty brick, re-painting wood- 
© entrims, replacing windows. The houses have 
-- not looked this good since they were built at 


; the turn of the century. It has been alongtime - 


© since the occupants have had money to 
<x renovate. 


Other signs of affluence are evident in this 
former student ghetto. Sporty Datsuns, ele- 
gant Volvos and a variety of imported cars line 
maple-shaded streets and fill driveways. Their 
drivers are an assortment of well-dressed 
young to middle-aged people. Children speed 
around the neighbourhood on those expensive 
bikes that look just like motorcycles. 

Centretown’s older homes used to house 
students, as did those of nearby Glebe. Now 
these neighbourhoods, along with most other 
core areas in Canadian cities, are being 
‘whitewashed’ as wealthy and upwardly mobile 
folks move in and squeeze out students, the 
low-income and the unemployed. 

The situation is similar in Montreal. The 
municipal government is letting developers 
turn the famed student ghetto east of McGill 
into a haven for expensive condominiums. 
The 3,000 students searching for off-campus 


housing must look to more expensive digs 
further away from campus. 

The gentrification of traditional low income 
housing is only one aspect of the housing 
crunch hitting students this year. A report by 
the Canada Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion in 1981 predicted a national housing crisis 
within two years given the sluggish economy, 
high interest rates in major Canadian cities. 
Today shrunken vacancy rates are a reality 
and the burden of the housing shortage is 
borne by poor and low-middle income people, 
including students. 

The latest vacancy statistics taken in April 
1984 show a national rate of 2.7 per cent, 
according to CMHC researcher Jean Carruth- 
ers. She says a housing market with less than 


three per cent vacancy is in crisis. And new 


CHMC vacancy numbers due out in Novem- 


_ ber will likely be worse. 


Montreal’s vacancy rate hovers around 2.6 
per cent. Ottawa’s vacancy rate is the 
country’s lowest at 0.3 per cent and students 
are feeling the housing squeeze. 

“The housing situation for students is 


“Now we’re seeing a lot of students being 


’ pushed into the suburbs. That really adds 


travel time to and from school,” he says. 

OPIRG’s Glogar says once students do find 
a place, they put up with a lot from landlords 
because housing is so hard to find. 

“It’s always a pain in the ass to move,” says 
Glogar, “especially if you don’t know if you 
can find another place. There is more pressure 
on tenants to buckle down and do what the 
landlord says.” : 

Ottawa’s three post-secondary institutions 
formed a tenants’ association this fall to push 
for more student housing, lobby rental com- 
panies who will not rent to.students and fight 
for the rights of student tenants. Students 
from Algonquin College, the University of 
Ottawa and Carleton are looking for housing 
relief in a recession-proof city where campus 
residences are full and cheap urban housing is 
disappearing. 

Vital Adam, a U of O representative in the 


Bell fr 


tenants’ association, says one large Ottawa 
real estate company has made the situation 
much worse. , 

“Minto (Realty) owns one third of all 
Ottawa/Carleton area rental housing and 
they don’t rent to students,” says Adam. “I 
think that’s discrimination.” 

Glogar agrees. “With Minto not renting to 
students, that cuts out alot of places,” he says. 

But an agent at Minto says the real estate 
company no longer discriminates against 
students. “There is no such policy today,” 
says Alan Greenberg. “There used to be one 
but we abolished it over a year and a half ago.” 

“As far as Minto is concerned, everyone is 
treated the same, whether you are a student, 
a wage earner or unemployed,” Greenberg 


says. “We have certain economic criteria our ~ 


renters must meet,” he adds. 

“The policy was changed because of the 
new constitution which says everyone should 
be treated equally,” says Greenberg. 

Both Adam and Glogar were surprised by 
Greenberg’s comments and said they had not 
heard of the change. They agree Minto’s 


income would have to be three times the 
amount of the rent. 

“He told me that over 50 per cent of his 
tenants were students,” she said, “but no 
student I know of would qualify under the 
criteria he set. If that’s not discrimination, 
what is?” 

The tenants’ association will also go after 
landlords who charge students pro-rated 
rents. Ontario students have recently won a 
battle against greedy landlords who charged 
the equivalent of 12 months rent in only eight. 
An Ontario County Court judge ruled the 
practice contravened the Ontario Landlords 
Tenants Act. 

The University of Waterloo Federation of 
Students fought the issue for four years in 
court and is now going to educate students 
and landlords in Waterloo, North Bay and 
Ottawa,where pro-rating is common. 

“Students don’t know their rights,” says 
Adam, “They don’t know anything.” He says 
the tenants’ association will give students 
advice and legal help in dealing with landlords. 

Record numbers of students are going to 
school this year and combined with the tight 
housing situation, spots in residence are at a 
premium. At the University of Ottawa resi- 
dences are.jammed and the student housing 
office received 26,000 requests for placements. 

Many of Halifax’s 19,000. post-secondary 
students have been turned away from full 
residences and are now searching for a place 
to live in that city’s tight housing market. 

Residences at that city’s seven post-second- 
ary institutions are full and waiting lists are 
long. 

OPIRG’s researcher Fred Glogar says 
residence students are at the mercy of 
university or college administrations because 
they are not covered by any tenants’ act or 
rent controls. He says administrations can 
increase rents without justification and can 
demand payment for the entire year in 
September. The university or college adminis- 
tration can also enter a student’s room without 
notice and has the power to evict in six days or 
less. ; 

“Living in residence certainly can be a 
problem,” Glogar says. “At Carleton it hasn’t 
been much ofa problem because the residence 
administration hasn’t exercised the power it 
has.” 

The student union at the University of new 
Brunswick decided recently to get into the 
real estate business in an effort to ease the 
student housing crisis. Student union presi- 
dent John Bosnitch has already convinced the 
university administration to buy an old convent 
and convert it to student housing. 

Bosnitch tried to sell the idea of purchasing 
student housing to other student governments 
at the Canadian Federation of Students 
general meeting in Ottawa on November 4. 
He says these housing projects can be jointly 
funded by CFS members and the federal 
government. 

The U of O’s Adam thinks students have an 
image problem when it comes to being taken 
seriously by landlords. 

“Landlords still think that students are 
radical revolutionaries and they can’t trust 
them,” he says. “If we prove to people that we 
are more responsible, maybe they'll be more 
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by David Hunt 

The McGill Ghetto used to be a student 
neighbourhood. Much of McGill’s student 
population, and many students from Con- 
cordia and UQAM, lived in the turn-of-the- 
century rowhouses in the area bounded by 
University, St. Laurent, Pine and Sherbrooke. 

Now, the rowhouses are being torn down to 
build high rises, the floor-sander-and-leather- 
briefcase set are buying up what’s left, and the 
low-income tenants are being squeezed out, 
as rents in buildings that aren’t sold go up 
proportionately to the increase in local rents. 

Four blocks of rowhouses were flattened to 
make way for the La Cité skyscraper project. 
Apartments in La Cité rent for more than 
twice the rates of comparable ghetto space. 

It’s called gentrification, and it’s even easier 
in traditional student areas than in other low- 
rent districts because of the higher tenant 
turnover. There are fewer long-term tenants, 
who are a nuisance to remove under Quebec 
rental laws. 

This is why the major hotspots of Montreal 
gentrification are the traditional student ghet- 
toes; east of McGill, and west of Guy street 
between Sherbrooke and Dorchester. 

Monrtreal’s Project 20,000 housing program 
has been criticized as having accelerated the 
process of driving out the poor. Intended to 
lure young families back to the city from the 
suburbs, it has financed the construction of 
expensive rental and condominium housing, - 
and subsidized renovations by landlords 
eager to evict poor tenants and attract rich 
ones. 

Meanwhile, students are moving out: East 
to the Parc Lafontaine, Carré St. Louis, and 
Plateau Mont Royal areas, North to Mile End 
and the Park Ave. area, South to St. Henri 
and Pt. St. Charles. 

These neighbourhoods aren’t any more 
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expensive than the traditional ghettoes — 
they’re mainly populated by immigrants, 
UQAM students, and the working class — 
but they’re farther from downtown, which 
makes transportation a hassle, especially for 
students with irregular schedules and no 
transport of their own. And there’s no guar- 
antee these new neighbourhoods won't be 
renovated out of student price ranges either: 
tenants are being evicted in the Mont Royal 
area for Project 20,000-funded renovations, 
and residents in Pt. St. Charles and Little 
Burgundy have begun organizing to protest 
the construction of expensive condos in areas 
which have over 80% unemployment rates 
and are crying out for inexpensive housing. 
Both municipal opposition parties came 
out before the 1982 election in favour of 
‘gentry protection’ for existing tenants — 
both the Montreal Citizens’ Movement and 
the Municipal Action Group supported efforts 
to improve housing in Montreal, but wanted 
programs to protect tenants from eviction or 
abusive rent increases. The MCM also pro- 
posed a moratorium on housing demolition, 
better local initiatives to safeguard tenants’ 
_ rights and improved fire prevention programs. 
Architect and urban planner Lloyd Sankey, 
part of the consortium which designed Con- 
cordia’s proposed new library, said before 
that election that any incentive to slow gentri- 
fication would have to come from the muni- 
cipal government. “It’s the law of supply and 
demand...Don’t expect private enterprise to 
do anything.” 
But he questioned the morality of any 
action of this nature. 
“Morally, do people in low income have the 
right to live on Peel and Ste. Catherine?” 
And the rusty Volkswagen buses which 
used to be parked on Milton are gradually 
replaced by Audis and Rabbit convertibles. 


by Deborah Gampel 

Do you know where your friends spend 
their nights? What’s going on in and around 
the streets of Montreal? 

City news. 

The news is that it may be colder than you 
think on the streets. The news is that there are 
difficulties with housing; that renovation are 
making housing for students and the poor, 
expensive, difficult or impossible. 

The news is that there are plenty of buildings 
in the city that are abandonned and empty. 
They have been so for quite a while, and there 
are no plans in the works for their use. When 
you notice such a building, are you surprised 
by movement within? 

That old, broken down, disturbing looking 
building on the corner. The one with the 
smashed window. Or that vacant building 
which seems perfectly respectable. But the 
door is unlocked. A person emerges. 

Are these people merely a few down and 
outs? Uh, can you spare 50¢ for a cup of 
coffee? 

It is starting to get colder outside. Heating is 
expensive. It is harder to survive in the winter. 
It is harder to survive in the cold. It is hard to 
fall asleep or last long or be strong while 
shivering. 

Is poverty a joke? What about those people 
under thirty years of age who manage to 
survive on $155 a month? Or does it not have 
to affect us because we’ve been privileged or 
been able or willing to work, and thereby been 
protected against feeling any strong pangs of 
hunger? 

Can you manage to routinely walk by those 
people with outstretched hands, who beg for 
money to get through another day, perhaps 
because you think it is their or someone else’s 
problem? Let’s pay attention to the conditions 
in Montreal when we say we are concerned 
about poverty elsewhere. 

In this world, money has become more 
important than life. People who are only 
getting $155 a month need other resources to 
survive. And others who don’t even have an 
income, and who (perhaps) trample out of 
vacant buildings must depend on handouts 
and successful finds. These people are part of 
a contemporary breed of hunters and sca- 
vengers who have made Montreal their home. 

Welcome home. Welcome to squatting. 
Squatting? A squatter is one who settles on 
unoccupied land, particularly public land. 
without a title. Squat is derived from Old 
French (esquatir), meaning to duck or bend, 
and also, to cower, as an animal. 

We have agencies dedicated to the protec- 
tion of cruelty against animals. Are people less 
deserving? For most, squatting has not beena 
choice. It has beena necessity. It has been one 
of the arts of survival in the wilds. 

With the high cost of housing, and with 
anything old and slightly warped being repro- 
cessed along with a corresponding renovation 
of one’s rent bill, housing has become more 
and more of a headache. 

For the people who can’t afford rent yet 
manage somehow, and for the people who 
have no money at all but are able to lean on 
others, squatting is a consideration. 

Students are familiar with the apartment 
hunting blues. What can you find if you don’t 
have money on the side? And particularly 
near the city center and within walking 
distance of the universities? Rooming houses 
will soon become only sources of nostalgia for 
board games. 

The city of Montreal owns many buildings 
that have been vacant for a long time. So, 
there is shelter, necessary shelter, standing 
empty. It has been more profitable for the city 
to have it stand empty, than for it to be of use 
to people. 

People need spaces. Squatters occupy 
spaces. For anight, for a day. There should be 


access to buildings that aren’t being used for 
the people. 

It is our right to live. it is our right to help 
others to survive. It is our right not to be too 
proud to help others survive. We must not 
become desensitized by all the sensationalism 
surrounding the destitute. 

People who act superior, or dust off the 
poor from their lapels are scared. They tremble 
inside when confronted with those who visibly 
have nothing, because it mirrors their own 
emptiness and superficiality. Inner proverty is 
not different from the poverty on the streets. 

If we are going to spend money on anything, 
then it is necessary to see the power of it, and 
to see the power we have in how we choose to 
spend it. If money is merely a means to an end, 
then it is a corrupt instrument of power, for it 
perpetuates gross inhumanity and virtual 
slavery. 

Nevertheless, as we all cluster around our 
little bundles of money, it might be worth 
considering that those people who are strug- 
gling without any might merit some consider- 
ation. A dime or quarter into their pocket may 
not amount to much, but it is a sign of 
solidarity and support, and it is a link of 
kindness. Fi 

| have been speaking of squatting as an act 
of necessity and a response to poverty. But 
squating need not be thought of as only a last 
resort, and as a place for those who have 
nowhere else to turn. , 

There are city-owned spaces that have 
been empty for five years or more and have 
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not been used. Why can’t people use them, 
and organize within them, and be responsible 
for them? 

And these buildigns can be used not only as 
sleeping bags, for those who have no choice 
but to cower under some wood. They should 
be used as community places, for people with 
interests to meet and organize themselves. 
For people to display their art, or to dance, or 
play music. For people to gather and share. 

What of all the lonely and tired people in the 
city? What of the people who wander the 
streets, or search the bars, or become friends 
with their television sets? 

People can take over buildings and use 
them, not as private property, but as public 
vehicles. Squatting can be used as a show of 
protest and a sign of responsibility. 

We need spaces to sleep and to live. Spaces 
to show art, for music, for discussion, for 
people to feel welcome. 

Are we afraid of this city? Is the city private 
or public? Let’s use the city, and use our 
resources. Buildings in the city are empty. 
Let’s use them as community spaces rather 
than towards more profit and segregation. 
Let’s open the doors of the city to people. 

Squatting can bean effective collective 
statement. Squatting can be an alternative 
and not a dive to ruins. The squatter can be 
one who makes a point; who is acting out of 
principle; who is fighting for the rights, 
strength, and power of the people. Squatting 
can go beyond poverty and property. 

Every door need not have a lock on it. 
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by Allan Feldman 

Ten years ago tomorrow, Montrealers al- 
most threw Mayor Jean Drapeau’s Civic 
Party out of office, although most didn’t know 
it, then or now. Yet, a mere 3% vote shift 
away from Drapeau’s Civic 'Party to the 
newly-formed Montreal Citizens’ Movement 
would have given the latter a one-seat major- 
ity on City Council. 

The results may have been catastrophic for 
the city; the MCM’s candidates had no pre- 
vious Council experience, and the party was 
on the threshold of bitter internal disputes. 
Commenting on the fact that the MCM 
almost won a majority on City Council in 
1974, MCM Councillor Arnold Bennett said, 
“God knows what we would have done with 
i” 


The MCM has come a long way in ten 
years. The party that, in the mid-seventies, 
had proposed neighbourhood soviets and the 
municipalization of Montreal land, now seems 
prepared to win the victory it came so close to 
in 1974. Gone are the internal clashes, ideo- 
logical conflicts, and general disorganization 
that almost destroyed the party between 1974 
and 1978. Gone are the power struggles 
between the party’s General Council and 
elected caucus that caused more than a few 
embarrassments for the MCM in those early 
days. . 

Perhaps most importantly, gone are the 
right-wing opportunists and the left-wing 
Marxist fanatics that had played tug-of-war 


icals to reformers 


with the rest of the party. The MCM is now 
more united than ever before; while there still 
exist some personality clashes and the occa- 
sional ideological rift, the party seems to have 
agreed upn a slightly left of centre, com- 
promise approach to municipal politics. 

This is not to say that in becoming prag- 
matic, the party has put its principles on the 
back burner — municipal democracy, de- 
centralization of city services, progressive 
property tax rates, and better rental condi- 
tions remain at the forefront of the party’s 
programme. 

The changes have come not in the MCM’s 
goals, but rather in the way to achieve those 
goals. In 1974, the MCM was formed with the 
backing of four groups — the Montreal Inter- 
Trade Union Council, the Montreal region of 
the Parti Quebecois, the Quebec wing of the 
NDP, and the Progressive Urban Movement, 
a Coalition of anglophone “progressive intel- 
lectuals and community activists.” 

The MCM also got support from many 
former militants of the party’s predecessor, 
the Front d’action politique (FRAP) and with 
with a strong contingent opposed to elector- 
alism. However, unlike FRAP, the MCM 
quickly became a bona fide political party. 
Whereas FRAP was never more than a coali- 
tion of its member groups, the MCM’s mem- 
bers were directly affiliated with the party, and 
the role of the four founding groups quickly 
diminished. 
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Perhaps the best indicator of the MCM’s 
maturity over the past ten years is the ward- 
robe of its city councillors. Several of the 
MCM’s 18 elected councillors had to be given 
ties by the City Clerk at their first Council 
meeting in 1974 before taking their places in 


the Council chamber. Now, most of the 
MCM’s 14 councillors have a rack full of ties 
to go along with their three-piece suits. 

Brian McKenna and Susan Purcell, in their 
biography of Jean Drapeau, refer to Arnold 
Bennett as “obviously a Marxist,” a claim 
which Bennett denies. Bennett was a 23-year- 
old student when first elected in 1974. Today, 
the pin-striped Bennett, re-elected in 1982 
after a four year absence, runs his own part- 
time business, which does translating and 
speech-writing for Montreal businessmen. 
Hardly the stuff of a radical Marxist planning 
the revolution. 

And, to top it off, the party that had grown 
accustomed to holding its various festivities in 
church basements and school gymnasia held 
its tenth anniversary celebration last May at 


Place des Arts. 
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The MCM’s 1978 offering was provincial 
bureaucrat Guy Duquette. (If your reaction is 
“Guy who?”, you get the picture.) He also left 
the party not too long after the election, and 
had surfaced only once since then, to attend 
the Place des Arts celebration. 

The, 1978 election taught the MCM that 
issues do not win votes; images and personal- 
ities do. The MCM clearly ‘out-issued’ MAG, 
but with flamboyant Liberal MP Serge Joyal 
at the helm, the latter out-polled the MCM in 
the mayoralty race by a 2-1 margin. The MCM 
realized that a good platform was not enough; 
the party needed a strong personality to get 
the message across to voters. 

Enter Jean Doré. He had been a founding 
member of the MCM in 1974, but had not 
remained active in the party. Following the 
collapse of talks with MAG to form a united 

Continued on page 14 


Nuclear free: in our districts? 


by Diane Dyson 

“There is a saying in the nuclear movement 
that goes ‘Think globally. Act locally’. It sounds 
trite but it’s true,” says Georgia Carpenter. 

“Your concerns are global but your own 
back yard is where you have to start,” she 
continues. 

Carpenter has taken that motto to heart. 
Last year she coordinated the publication of a 
pamphlet called It’s Your Business: West- 
mount and the Nuclear Threat which was 
distributed to all Westmount homes. 

The Westmount City Council decided to 
fund the booklet after Carpenter persuaded 
them to see the movie If You Love This 
Planet. 

With the publication of the booklet, a core 
of interested citizens was formed and a series 
of “educational nights’ was organized to teach 
people more about the issues. Since then, a 
debate has been organized and a Westmount 
contingent went to the October 22 Peace 
Rally. 

This blossoming of politically active groups 
on the municipal scene is not limited to the 
traditional bastion of the status quo on this 

sland. 

Nuclear disarmament groups have sprung 

ip in the West Island, N.D.G., the Snowdon- 
Céte-de-Neiges area, the Laurier and St. Jean 
Baptiste districts. Probably one of the most 
active of these groups is the Citizens of Mile- 
End for Peace. ‘It organizes and held a 
referendum in the area at the end of Septem- 
ber. 

“The results of the referendum are symbolic 
rather than legal since the Drapeau adminis- 
tration‘doesn’t recognize nuclear disarmament 
as a municipal affair,” says Steve Hemming- 
way, one of its organizers. “It was a conscious- 
ness-raising effort.” 

The results are to be presented to the city 


council at its next meeting by area MCM 
councillor, Konstantinos Georgoulis, who has 
worked with the group since its inception in 
June. 

This was the first such referendum in the 
City of Montreal, although there was one held 
in Outremont in 1982. Both referendums, 
calling for making the areas nuclear-free zones, 
were won bya substantial margin; but it is not 
the results that make it so interesting because 
the subject is in effect a motherhood issue. 

“The pressure is building,” said Hemming- 
way. “This is the first step in a long battle.” 

That pressure is mounting mainly in districts 
represented by the MCM, such as St. Jean 
Baptiste, Laurier and Snowdon. 

“We’re hoping that the MCM will make it a 
part of their policy,” said Hemmingway. “You 
have to start with the level of government that 
is most accessible and hopefully it will spread.” 

The groups try to coordinate their efforts 
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with each other but because they are all fairly 
young, they are still feeling their way. 

The Westmount Iniative for Peace is hoping 
to host monthly activities as does West Island 
for Nuclear Disarmament (WIND). The Snow- 
don/Céte-de-Neiges group and the Westmount 
group may consider the possibility of holding a 
referendum. 

“Local organizations will in the long term 
begin to build a strong movement” says Prof. 
Eric Shragge of the Snowdon/Céte-de-Neiges 
group. 

“It’s an issue that people just don’t really 
want to hear about, though,” concludes 
Carpenter. 
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Civic Blues 


Civic Party: 39 
Opposition: 18 


by Allan Feldman 

Times have changed at Montreal City 
Council meetings. In the days before 18 
opposition members were elected in 1982, 
Council meetings were a mere formality to 
approve whatever the powerful Executive 
Committee had already decided. ‘An agenda 
of close to 200 items would be dealt with in 
one sitting, usually taking less than three 
hours. The rythmic chant of “adopté” to be 
heard from the Council floor would be inter- 
rupted only when-one of two opposition 
councillors rose to speak on an item. 

Now, it’s a whole new ball game. Monthly 
Council meetings run three or four evenings, 
for a total of 10-15 hours. The 14 councillors of 
the opposition Montreal Citizens’ Movement 
(MCM) are able to deal with just about any 
item that is objectionable, and on occasion, 
even one of the three Municipal Action Group 
(MAG) councillors, or independent Filippo 
Salvatore, will have something to say. 

eee 

For its part, Mayor Jean Drapeau’s ruling 
Civic Party has reacted to the enlarged oppo- 
sition with a sort of resigned tolerance. Most 
of the party’s 39 councillors look as if they 
would rather be somewhere else, but they 
show up at the meetings because they are 
expected to. (Councillors get docked $50 pay 
for each sitting they miss.) 

At least half of the Civic Party’s members 
have not said a word on Council since the 
November 1982 election, except to mimic 
Drapeau in the occasional roll-call vote. There 
are, however, a half-dozen members of the 
ruling party who are active enough to look at 
individually. 

Jean Drapeau, as Mayor, is a voting 
member of Council, although he spends most 
of the meetings outside of the Council cham- 
ber, stepping in only when some major issues 
is being debated or the bell rings to signify a 
roll-call vote. However, he is still-the king, 
which he demonstrated earlier this year when, 
having been absent during a debate, he voted 
against the position taken by members of his 
party during the debate. In an embarrassing 
moment, the rest of his party followed his 
lead, including those whose arguments Dra- 
peau had contradicted with his vote. For the 
most part, though, Drapeau has become a 
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figurehead, leaving most of the work on 
Council to his second-in-command. 

Yvon Lamarre (St. Paul) is Chair of the 
city’s Executive Committee, which means 
that on a day-to-day basis, he runs the show. 
At Council, he speaks on behalf of the 
administration on almost every issue. His 
prominence has increased dramatically since 
1982, fuelling speculation that Drapeau is 
grooming Lamarre to become leader of the 
Civic Party when the Mayor calls its quits. 
However, it is rumoured that Lamarre is not 
highly regarded by many in his party, and a 
recent article in the Downtowner suggested 
that Lamarre is not interested in the cere- 
monial post of Mayor, and would prefer to 
remain in his current position. There is also 
serious doubt that Lamarre could win an 
election for the Civic Party, and he may not 
even be able to hold the party together. 

Pierre Lorange (Hochelaga) is the Vice- 
Chair of the Executive Committee and the 
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Civic Party’s chief political organizer. His role 
on Council is akin to government house 
leader; his job is to propose the adoption of 
most of the items on the agenda, as well as the 
dates and times of future meetings. He speaks 
on behalf of the Civic Party on all procedural 
matters, but generally does not get involved in 
the actual debates. It is rumoured that Lor- 
ange is interested in acceding to the mayor- 
alty, but if Lamarre gets that job, Lorange 
would probably end up in Lamarre’s current 
post. 

Nicole Gagnon-Larocque (Octave-Cré- 
mazie) is the only woman on the Executive 
Committee, a position she earned by defeat- 
ing MCM leader Jean Doré in his bid to wina 
Council seat in 1982. She has hinted that she 
might be interested in the mayoralty, but she 
apparently does not have the support of many 
members of her party. She suffered a blow to 
her credibility after convincing the party to 
wage a serious fight against Doré in a recent 
council by-election. She personally took 
charge of the Civic Party’s campaign, and her 
fortunes as a rising star in the party were hurt 
when they party’s candidate got only 25% of 
the vote, less than anyone had predicted. 

Marc Beaudoin (Gabriel Sagard) is the 
first Speaker appointed since Drapeau gave 
up chairing Council meetings two years ago. 
He is supposed to be impartial in his running 
of the meetings, but his habit of ruling against 
opposition points of order and questions of 
privilege, as well as his ban on cameras and 
tape recorders in the press gallery, suggests 
that he gets his orders from Drapeau. In fact, 
when Beaudoin, as Speaker, gave the order 
against cameras and tape recorders, it was 
Drapeau who answered _a question from the 
opposition about Beaudoin’s ruling. 


George Savoidakis (Jean Talon) seems to 
be testing Drapeau’s comment years ago that 
“The door to the Civic Party is very narrow, 
the exit is very wide.” He is one of the most 
outspoken members of the party, often ques- 
tioning decisions of the administration. He 
has recently become visible in his fight for 
increased ethnic representation on the MUC 
police force, and he is one of three Civic Party 
councillors to have voted against the party at 
either City Counil or MUC Council since the 
1982 election. The word is that unless Savoi- 
dakis learns to sit down and shut up pretty 
soon, he will not be asked to run for the Civic 
Party in 1986. (Civic Party candidates are 
hand-picked by Drapeau.) 

eee 

The real action at Council meetings tends 
to come from the other side of the floor, 
where the Montreal Citizens’ Movement puts 
forth its usually well planned attacks on the 
administration. In the end, they don’t sway 
the vote, but would clearly come out ahead of 
the Civic Party in a debating contest. With a 
few exceptions, they show no trace of the 
knee-jerk type of opposition many accused 
them of during the 1974-78 term on Council, 
and have become near-experts in hard-hitting 
debating style. 

While all of the MCM’s 14 councillors are 
more vocal on Council than 75% of the Civic 
Party’s contingent, some are more prominent 
than others. 

Jean Doré (St. Jean Baptiste) as party 
president as well as MCM leader at Council, is 
the first opposition mayoralty candidate to sit 
on Council in the history of Jean Drapeau’s 
reign. He got onto Council in a by-election 
(the first in the city’s history) last May, with 

: Continued on page 14 


When the sheep didn't bleat 


by Allan Feldman 

A recent sitting of Montreal City Council 
almost made history, but not quite. In what 
was probably the closest vote on Council 
since Mayor Jean Drapeau’s Civic Party took 
over in the early 1960s (apparently Guinness 
does not keep records on this), an Executive 
Committee proposal passed by a slim 18-16 
margin, with three opposition members 
absent. 

At issue was an agreement with a provincial 
government corporation to build a centre 
d’accueil for senior citizens. The previous 
night, the Montreal Citizens’ Movement 
(MCM) had opposed a zoning bylaw that 
would allow construction of the centre, 
demanding that two floors of commercial 
space in the centre should be eliminated from 
the plans. In a rare occurence, the MCM was 
joined in its opposition by the Civic Party 
councillor representing the district in which 
the centre would be located. Councillor Jean 
La Roche (St. Edouard) voted against the by- 
law, complaining that the Executive Commit- 


tee hadn’t consulted him on the plans, and 
adding that the residents in his district were 
against the idea of having two floors of stores 
in the centre. 

With 20 Civic Party Councillors absent 
from the vote, a show of hands vote produced 
18 Civic Party members in favour of the 
agreement, with La Roche joining the 14 
MCM Councillors and independent councillor 
Filippo Salvatore (Leyola) in voting no. All 
three members of the Municipal Action Group 
(MAG) were absent from the vote. Of the 
three, only Sam Berliner (Victoria) had 
opposed the by-law Tuesday night, while his 
colleagues Nick Auf Der Maur (Peter McGill) 
and Sofoklis Rasoulis (Park Extension) had 
sided with the administration. 

Also at that meeting, the MCM opposed a 
zoning by-law in the St. Sulpice district 
because officers of the contracting firm 
involved had donated money to the Civic 
Party in 1980. MCM Councillor Michael 
Fainstat (Confederation) accused the Civic 
Party of placing itself in a conflict of interest by 


accepting donations from a company with 
which the city had contractual agreements, 
saying that “The party in power should not 
accept donations when there is a financial 
relation between an administration and an 
entrepreneur.” 

Executive Committee Vice-Chairman Pierre 
Lorange attempted to have Fainstat ruled out 
of order, on the grounds that the donations 
were legal, and had nothing to do with the 
zoning change. Executive Committee member 
Nicole Gagnon-Larocque (Octave Cremazie) 
asked Fainstat if the MCM opposes the 
zoning modifications as proposed, to which 
Fainstat replied that the MCM could not say 
whether it was for or against the modifications 
themselves. 

Fainstat later admitted that the MCM hadn’t 
studied the by-law from a planning point of 
view, but was opposing it simply on a matter of 
principle. He also said, however, that “we (the 
MCM) have voted in favour of zoning modifi- 
cations from other companies that had 
donated to the Civic Party.” 
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Continued from page 12 
opposition in 1982, Doré was recruited as the 
MCM’s mayoralty candidate with the under- 
standing that he would stick around and fight 
at least two elections. Indeed, the MCM had 
already decided that they could not win in 
L, 1982, but that that campaign would really be 
3 the start of the 1986 campaign, so they 
5 needed a candidate who would fight both 
elections. 
"a To put it mildly, Doré took: the city by 
z circles, having been a successful labour law- 
yer and media personality, but largely un- 
> known in the city’s mainly anglo west end. 
= This was very quickly turned around, as the 
emphasis on Doré went hand in hand with an 
emphasis on well-known Councillor Michael 
Fainstat in the English neighbourhoods. 
Doré proved adept at handling the media, 
not surprising considering his earlier experi- 
ence. While Drapeau was his usual “no- 
comment” self, and MAG candidate Henri- 
Paul Vignola (former MUC police chief) was 
less than effective in his dealings with report- 
ers, Doré had the press eating out of his hand 
in short order. 
Doré took anew approach to Drapeau. He 
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refused to attack Drapeau directly, perhaps 
realizing the futility of attacking a man whose 
picture hangs beside those of John Kennedy 
and the Pope in many east-end homes. 
Rather, he took the approach that Drapeau 
was “a man of vision” who had done great 
things for the city, but who had been around 
for too long. The message was that it was time 
for somebody younger to take over, and that 
younger person was Doré. 

This conciliatory approach to Drapeau 
showed a new political realism within the 
MCM.. It also showed that Doré was smooth 
— some say even as smooth as Molson 
Golden. 

It is fitting that Doré has become known as 
the most likely person to unseat Jean Dra- 
peau as Mayor in the latter’s 24-year un- 
interrupted reign. Doré has already made 
history, by winning the city’s first City Council 
by-election in history (Doré had been defeat- 
ed in his bid for a council seat in 1982, but was 
elected in the by-election last May), with the 
largest majority of any City Council candidate 
since the 1970 election. In doing so, he 
became the first opposition mayoralty can- 
didate to sit on City Council. 

Much has been said about the similarities 
between Doré and the man he hopes to 
replace. Both started out as labour lawyers, 
both fought their first municipal election cam- 
paigns on a reform platform, and (for good 
measure) both have the same first name and 


storm. He was well-known in francophone - 


last initial. 

The similarities end right there. Drapeau 
has always been the boss, an authoritarian 
figure, not to be questioned, but obeyed. 
Doré is conciliatory, does not rule his party 
with an iron fist, and has no conviction that he 
is always right. As president of the MCM, he 
abides by decisions of the party’s General 
Council even when he does not agree, and he 
respects the right of others to disagree with 
him. Noris it likely that Doré will ever become 
another Jean Drapeau — if he ever did, he 
would probably lose the support of his demo- 
cratically-structured grass-roots party. 

There may be one more significant similar- 
ity between the two Jean D.s, however. By 
1986, they may have shared the title of Mayor 
of Montreal. 

eee 

On the afternoon of November 12, 1978, 
election day, the MCM’s Michael Fainstat 
remarked to a campaign co-worker, “The 
worst thing that can happen to me personally, 
would be to be the only MCM candidate 
elected to Council.” As the results started to 
come in at the MCM’s NDG headquarters 
that night, Fainstat’s worst fears were real- 
ized. 


> 
Ang More Questiens on the new by-law S 


Some may say that any sane person would 
not have accepted that fate; they would have 
quit altogether. If this is true, Fainstat was 
insane for four years, as he sat as the only 
MCM member of City Council. If the in- 
coherent ramblings of MAG’s Nick Auf Der 
Maur are ignored, Fainstat was also the only 
opposition member on Council. 

Now, Fainstat jokes about those years, 
saying such things as, “The caucus was very 
unified. Caucus meetings were held on my 


‘bicycle, or in my bathroom.” In reality, the 


18-hour days he put in as Councillor were no 
joke. Fainstat has said that often, he would 
come home ready to quit, and that “from 
week to week, my wife and I would evaluate 
whether we could survive.” 

Somehow, Fainstat stuck it out for four. 
years, handling the 200 items on the monthly 
Council agenda with the aid of a few volunteer 
researchers. It has been said that the op- 
position provided by Fainstat over those four 
years was more effective than that of the 
party’s 18 councillors during the previous 
Council term. 

Fainstat would probably dispute sugges- 
tions that he kept the party alive during that 
time, reminding people that while he did his 
job on Council, others in the party were hard 
at work building up local organizations, while 
future candidates gained credibility through 
community involvement. Nevertheless, while 
the party may have survived without Fainstat, 


MCM: radicals to reformers 


it was he, as the MCM’s only elected pollit- 
ician, who kept the party in the public eye, 
and who remains largely responsibile for the 
party’s electoral resurgence in 1982. 
eee 

The MCM is now halfway through an 
election campaign that really started in 1982. 
Every political action, every strategic deci- 
sion, and every media event staged by the 
MCW has been done with an eye to victory in 
the 1986 election. 

This is not to say that the part is determined 
to win at all costs just for the sake of victory. 
The party retains its dedication to improving 
the quality of life for Montrealers, and its 
interventions at City Council are geared more 
towards this than towards pure electoralism. 
However, the party realizes that it can be 
much more successful in implementing its 
policies in office than in opposition, and thus 
much of the party’s energies off Council are 
geared towards impressing the voting public. 

Within the party, there exists a slight risk of 
complacency due to over-confidence, as 
some members see victory in 1986 as “in the 
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the biggest victory (75% of the vote) of any 
Council candidate since 1970. He has been 
impressive on Council, speaking for the MCM 
on major issues, and even debating head-to-. 
head with Drapeau on occasion. Doré’s big- 
gest test will come next month, when he is 
expected to lead the MCM in the annual 
budget debate. If he continues as well as he is 
doing now, he will remain the most likely 
person to succeed Jean Drapeau as mayor of 
Montreal. 

Michael Fainstat (Confederation) has sat 
on Council since 1974, making him the most 
experienced opposition councillor. His per- 
severence between 1978 and 1982, when he 
was the ony elected MCM councillor, is 
largely responsible for his party’s continued 
existence. He currently acts as deputy leader 
of the MCM caucus, and is likely to occupy 
the role of Executive Committee Chair should 
the MCM come to power in 1986. Since Doré 
took over as the party’s leader on Council, 
Fainstat’s role has been reduced, but he still 
manages to be one of the most outspoken 
critics of the administration. With 13 col- 
leagues to share the load that was his alone 
for four years, he is able to direct his energies 
to more specific issues, and has concentrated 
notably on municipal democracy and various 
iproprieties involving the Civic Party’s rel- 
ationship with major developers. He probably 
also gets more sleep than he used to. 

John Gardiner (Ville Marie) acts as MCM 
House Leader, the opposition counterpart to 
Pierre Lorange’s role on Council. He has 
exhibited proficiency with parliamentary pro- 
cedure in raising points of order, questions of 
privilege, and other procedural manoeuvers 
on behalf of the MCM. He is also the party’s 
chief housing critic, and is regarded as an 
expert in the field of co-operative housing; he 
was instrumental in setting up the Milton Park 
Project, the city’s largest co-operative housing 
development. 

Arnold Bennett (Notre Dame de Grace) 
is best known for his tenants’ rights activism, 
but can be very vocal at Council meetings. 
When he gets up to speak on some item, it is 
usually spontaneously. His notes of Council 
meetings are so detailed that they could pass 
for an official transcript. Unfortunately, few 
people can decipher his writing. 

Marvin Rotrand (Snowdon) is one of the 
MCM’s quicker wits, often giving observers 
something to laugh about. Many of his barbs 
are directed towards the Civic Party’s Lor- 
ange, who has in turn often attempted to have 
Rotrand ruled out of order. There seems to be 
some sort of grudge match between the two, 


bag.” The majority of the rank and file, 
however, know that while a victory is possible, 
it is not to be taken for granted. 

The MCM can beat Drapeau’s successor in 
the Civic Party maybe even Drapeau himself 
if he decides to run again, but it will probably 
be the toughest, and closest, election in the 
city’s history. 

For the MCM to do this, the party must 
continue in its well-organized opposition on 
Council, and its involvement in neighbour- 
hood issues off Council. Things like the 
party’s annual tenant information campaign 
are crucial in increasing the MCM’s popular 
support, and the party must continue to 
practice what it preaches by holding local 
consultation meetings when the administra- 
tion fails to do so. In doing all of this, the MCM 
must be very careful not to become over- 
bureaucratized and top-heavy in order to 
retain its grass-roots support. 

If the MCM does not lose sight of these 
essential components, then, barring any 
major political disaster, Montreal politics 
could enter a new era in 1986. 


Civic vs. others 


and if the outcome is decided on humour, 
Rotrand will clearly emerge as the winner. His 
attacks on the administration tend to be 
direct and to the point, with no mincing of 
words. 

eee 

Often called the “opposition to the oppo- 
sition,” the Municipal Action Group is hard to 
look at as a party; its three councillors rarely 
vote on the same side of an issue, and seem to 
have no more in common than their dislike of 
both the Civic Party and the MCM. 

Sam Berliner (Victoria) is the most im- 
pressive of the three. He tends to do his 
homework, and speaks for MAG on most 
major issues. He is more likely than either of 
his colleagues to side with the MCM, and his 
debating style is pleasant but firm. He has 
been notably diligent in language matters, and 
credits himself with the administration’s re- 
cent reversal of its policy on bilingual inform- 
ation from the city. Rumours have it that 
Berliner has an eye towards Quebec City, and 
will leave Montreal politics as soon as there is 
an opening in the provincial Liberal Party. 

Nick Auf Der Maur (Peter McGill) was a 
founding member of the MCM, but left the 
party in 1977 and formed MAG in 1978. He 
spends most of the meetings outside the 
Council chamber, and-has been known to 
take the occasional snooze at his desk during 
a meeting. He has raised such important 
issues_as the practice of the Speaker to 
address Michael Fainstat as “the leader of the 
opposition,” and the right of councillors to 
read from a prepared speech during the 
budget debate (he was opposed to this), and 
is more likely than either of the other MAG 
councillors to vote on the side of the Civic 
Party. 

Sofoklis Rasoulis (Park Extension) has 
difficulty with both English and French, but 
nevertheless makes himself heard at Council 
meetings. He is constantly hounding Yvon 
Lamarre to “do something for the people of 
Park Extension,” whether that be to cut the 
grass, fix the potholes, or install traffic lights. 
He does not usually get involved in city-wide 
issues, but fits the image of the ‘little guy’ 
fighting for his district. He was elected in the 
most bitter campaign of the 1982 election, 
spurring his Civic Party opponent to say on 
election night that the voters would “get what 
they deserve” in Rasoulis. Despite this, Ra- 
soulis has probably built up enough personal 
support in his area through his dilligent 
hounding of the administration, to be able to 
hold onto his seat for as long as he wants it, 
even (or perhaps especially) if his party dis- 
appears and he runs as an independent. 
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Comfort and Joy—Isn't Either 


by Ken Burke 

Bill Forsyth should have known a 
good'thing when he had it. 

With two features with tiny bud- 
gets and another which was cheap 
by Hollywood standards, Forsyth 


managed to establish himself as the' 


great Scot hope of. film comedy. 
Packed with delightful, wry obser- 
vations of people obsessed with the 
trivial and not-so-trivial, his later 
films Gregory’s Girl and Local Hero 
seemed to point towards a career of 
inspired, intelligent film-making. 

So what went wrong? 

Comfort and Joy, his latest film, 
shows that Forsyth is attempting to 
grow beyond his similar-styled early 
films, but doesn’t have anything else 
to offer moviegoers in style or con- 
tent. All he’s done is taken an idea 
with lots of potential and drained it 
of all the features that made his films 
so interesting before. To borrow 
from its plot, watching this film is 
about as much fun as watching ice- 
cream melt. 

The film’s plot seems tailor-made 
for providing interesting situations: 
a morning radio show host in the 
throes of lover-withdrawal gets 
caught up in a war between rival 
gangs of ice-cream truck companies 
at Christimas time. But the wait for 
something of interest — something 
funny — isn’t worth the effort. When 
Forsyth was interviewed after the 
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success of Gregory’s Girl and Local 
Hero, he seemed disappointed peo- 
ple didn’t see the underlying despair 
and social realism in the films. He 
seems to be trying to make up for 
this in Comfort by enforcing a gag 
rule on his gags. End result — a 
comedy without jokes and minus 
the dramatic line to carry the film 
through. 

The hallmarks of Forsyth’s verbal 
and visual style up to now have been 
casual observations of people, and 
noting how everybody is obsessed 
by something petty or important. 
The characters wander through life 
blissfully, beatifically unaware how 
absurd they are, and the viewer 
does all the double takes. It’s a 
comedy style leaning completely on 
character — punch lines are few and 
far between in any of his films, 
including Comfort and Joy. But 
everything he begins to do some- 
thing interesting with a character 
here, he pulls back, seemingly afraid 
of being too funny. 

Examples abound of humour that 
only goes half-way. Alan “Dickie” 
Bird is abruptly left by his lover of 
four years, a few nights before 
Christmas. Aside from a few asides 
— “I wanted to put the lights on the 
Christmas tree for you before I left” 
— the situation isn’t all that absurdly 
drawn. 

The radio station has sickeningly 


Harold Greenberg speaks 


There is a Canadian Film Industry 


David McHale 

Montreal film producer Harold 
Greenberg spoke about the Can- 
adian motion picture industry last 
Monday, at a luncheon sponsored 
by Concordia’s Centre for Manage- 
ment Studies (CCMS). It was the 
first of a series of lectures that are 
meant, as Peter Schwartz, Director 
of the CCMS, said, “to provide a 
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forum where students, faculty and 
the business community could 
meet.” 

During his twenty-five minute 
speech Greenberg addressed issues 
such as the effects of the intro- 
duction of Pay TV, satellite trans- 
mission, home video and new for- 
eign markets on Canadian film pro- 
duction. “Canada is starting to take 
its place next to the U.S. as a major 
marketer of programming to other 
countries,” he said. 

Greenberg also called for “a core 
of business strategies” to help 
strengthen the industry. He included 
in this core his desire to reduce 


federal involvement in film and video 
production by having the govern- 
ment distribute some or all of the 
production done by the CBC and 
MFB to the private sector. Some of 
these measures were echoed in the 
Liberal government’s Film and 
Broadcast Strategies released last 
summer. 

Greenberg pointed out that “the 


Canadian industry is fragmented 
and how it’s time to present a co- 
hesive face to the world.” He added 
that with the special investment fund 
set up by the federal government 
there was the potential of 750 million 
dollars worth of production in the 
country over the next five years. 
Greenberg discussed the exodus 
of Canadian talent to the U.S. and 
abroad and said that “this industry 
must take the time to bring these 
people back.” He also said that “it is 
very important to have a corps of 
young people with business acu- 
men,” stressing that young film- 
makers should pay attention to the 


sweet promos, but not all that differ- 
ent from what you’d hear on any top 
40 station. A station celebrity look- 
alike contest is used for two lame 
gags and then dropped. Even the 
ice-cream war isn’t utilized for any- 
thing near its comic value. But the 
real problem the film has is its char- 
acters. 

To a one, the inhabitants of this 
film are normal; they have normal 
hopes, dreams, daily lives, night- 
mares, etc. But they are normal 
without any of the identifying quirks 
and traits real people have (and 
Forsyth used in his earlier films). 
The normality Dickie Bird, the feud- 
ing ice-cream clans, and his radio 
station associates have is the norm- 
ality of TV sitcom characters. 
They’re flat and ultimately lifeless. 

In feeble consolation for the loss 
of ingenuity in the rest of the film, 
Comfort and Joy is move visually 
lush than any of Forsyth’s film’s. 
He’s moving his camera more, and 
using it to track his people as they 
roam through Glasgow, Scotland in 
search of meaning. Too bad they 
can’t be more interesting as’ they 
search. 

With any luck, Forsyth’s learned 
from this film and has his first career 
bad film out of his system. If nothing 
else, Comfort and Joy proves this: 
wunderkind Bill Forsyth is definitely 
human. 


business side as well as the creative 
side of movie-taking. 

Greenberg is president of the 
Montreal-based film group Astral 
Bellevue Pathé, a firm that also has 
the controlling interest in First 
Choice pay-television. 

Schwartz expressed some dis- 
appointment at the low turnout for 
the luncheon, saying with regard to 
the lecture series that “we are just 
getting ourselves established.” The 
CCMS was founded in 1980 with the 
goal, said Schwartz “of bridging the 
academic and business communi- 
ties.” 


Ed note: 

The Canadian Film Institute and 
Labatt’s Brewery are sponsoring a 
cross country caravan of Canada’s 
Top 10 films. (And you thought 
Canada only gave the world stuff 
like Porky’s.) The festival will be at 
the Outremont Theatre later this 
month. Watch the Link for more 
details. 


Richard Dreyfuss 
was Duddy Kravitz 


VIOLENT 
FEMMES 


commentary 


Vanier Gambles on R’n’R 


by Jim Carruthers 

I've liked the Violent Femmes 
ever since the first time I heard 
them, and so have a lot of other 
people, which is why it seemed like a 
good idea that somebody bring them 
to Montreal when they embarked 
on a tour to support their second 
album. 

The Femmes have always been 
an unconventional band. They play 
acoustic instruments for songs which 
are about rock’n roll themes: sex, 
death and frustration. They come 
from Milwaukee and they borrow 
from jazz, country, folk, gospel and 
rock’n roll for their tunes. Their 
show Thursday was one of the most 
affordable to be put on in Montreal 
for quite some time — $6 for three 
bands, great for the student budget. 

The show was promoted by the 
Vanier Students’ Association espe- 
cially Scott Townsend who went 
directly to the band with a proposal 
to play rather than going through 
their record company. 

This cost the VSA support from 
the record and promotion industry, 
and the music industry is one where 
mistakes are costly, which explains 
why there are so few small record 
and promotion companies. 


It is unlikely the Vanier Students’ 


Association made any money from 
the show which had the Violent 
Femmes performing with Montreal’s 
sludgeabilly duo, Deja Voodoo for 
the second time and Toronto act- 
ivist band, L’Etranger rounding out 
a series of club gigs. 

The effort to bypass the music 
industry to provide alternative music 
is reflected in all three bands. L’E- 
tranger are active in promoting the 
cause of peace and fighting dis- 
crimination both racial and sexual. 
Their Clash and reggae influenced 
sound carries their message both 
live and on their EP Run out of 
Funtown. 

Tony DeWald and Gerard Van 
Herk of Deja Voodoo are a musical 
challenge to the mainstream which 
says that you have to have a bass or 
keyboards and take things seriously 
to have fun. They formed their own 
record company to put out their 
tunes and those of other local and 
regional Canadian bands who don’t 
fit the mold which the music industry 
and radio wants them to. 

The Violent Femmes are an Ame- 
rican band which is rooted in Ame- 


rican popular music. Using home- 
made and conventional acoustic in- 
struments, Gordon Gano, Brian Rit- 
chie and Victor De Lorenzo work 
outside the structure of the music 
business and what is ordinarily con- 
sidered rock’n roll. However, the 
Violent Femmes have been termed 
a folk-punk band, deal with rock’n 
roll themes, lust, cars, frustration, 
urban life, love gone bad and gone 
good 


world’s most sophisticated song- 
writer, but he writes about things 
most of us can relate to. He writes 
about sex (even if it isn’t pretty), he 
writes about betrayed trust, he 
writes about dealing with sexually 
transmitted disease, he writes about 
trying to get status and success, and 
he writes love songs. 

The Violent Femmes are an hon- 
est American band, in a time when 
there are very few American bands 
which fit into that description. What 
they don’t have is a name that 
doesn’t inspire an unthinking gut 
reaction. “Violent Femme” is Mis- 
souri slang for a wimp and it’s a 
name that’s punk enough to make 
you think about the people who 
bear it. 


One of the problems the VSA had 
in trying to promote this event is a 
group of viligantes tearing down and 
defacing posters. Anna Nau of the 
VSA said she had received several 
calls from women’s group saying 
they are against the name, though 
they had probably never previously 
heard of the band, or knew their 
music. 

Most of the promotion for the 
event has been through posters and 
word of mouth. When the pro- 
motion is destroyed the event is 
damaged. Tearing down and de- 
facing things is something associ- 
ated with a close minded reactionary 
mentality. Nazi feminists fuck off. 
The last thing students need is being 
told what to think without question- 
ing why and understanding what it is 
that is being done. 

Support bands like Van Halen 
and Duran Duran who have pretty 
jnoffensive names. Destroy the alter- 
native music scene, which is trying 
to change things, because they have 
questionable names. 

Better yet, don’t think for us until 
you ve tried it for yourselves. 


Gordon Gano may not be the’ 
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by D.M. Brown 

Most people know a good thing 
when they see it. 

Jeffrey Osborne knows Lionel 
Richie has a good thing going. In his 
latest effort, Don’t Stop, Osborne 
copied him. O.K., O.K., ‘copied’ is a 
bit strong, but take a peek at a few 
similarities I drew up: 

1. Album cover and sleeve both 
look like pages from a GQ mag- 
azine, 

2. Songs — both artists’ favor 
dancemusic/love song mixes, 

3. Both artists attracted the odd 
respected artist to contribute 
(Jeff scored Pat Benatar and 
Kenny Loggins, among others), 

4. and both dedicated their albums 
to someone ‘special’ in their lives 

. (for that ‘tender’ effect). 

So, you’re sitting there with your 
morning/afternoon/evening coffee 
thinking, “So what, that could go for: 
a million other artists.” Exactly my 
point. Could it be that music is no 
longer going to deal in quality mat- 
erial, but music suitable for AM 
radio only? After all, isn’t CKOI the 
most listened-to radio station in the 
area? Danse-musique? Oh, no! It’s 
spread to FM! Sorry I got side- 
tracked, but I just had to say some- 
thing about that music. 


The question to be answered in 
the case of Jeffrey Osborne, is whe- 
ther he has sacrificed quality in the 
name of success. Is there any talent 
behind those big, brown eyes? The 
answer to the first question is un- 
fortunate — for I believe the answer 
to the second question to be ‘no,’ 
consequently the first question will 
remain unanswered. 

Jeffrey need not worry about 
these facts because he can easily get 
airplay on the radio, and, sandwich- 
ed between sell-outs David Bowie, 
Duran Duran, Culture Club, et al., 
he can be assured of success. 

And now, about the album itself. 
Hoping to salvage something out of 
the wreckage just created it would 
be best to be objective about the 
album — taking it for what it is — 
dance music album. Of particular 
note are the title track, “Let me 
Know”-a slow tune, “The Power,” 
“Live for Today” — with Pat Ben- 
atar, James Ingram, Joyce Kennedy 
(his protegé) and Kenny Loggins, 
and my ‘favorite’ (for obvious reas- 
ons) “You Can’t Be Serious.” 

If you need some background 
music for a party, or if you’d like 
some music.for a romantic interlude 
then go out and buy this album, 
otherwise, forget it, especially if you 
already own any of Lionel Richie’s 
albums. 

eee 

Once again, another solo album is 
in your record store. 

This time, it’s by Supertramp 
vocalist Roger Hodgson There are 
many who see this as the end of 
Supertramp as we know it. 

Fortunately, Hogdson is proves 
that there is life after Supertramp 


with his first solo effort, In The Eye 


Of The Storm. And when | say solo, 
I mean he did everything. He wrote, 
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arranged, produced, as well as play- 
ed a majority of the instruments on 
the album. One might assume that 
he wished to establish an identity 
distinct from that he possessed with 
Supertramp. Fair enough-identity 
established. 

Supertramp purists may feel that 
Hogdson has signalled the end of 
Supertramp, and in doing so, has 
done them an injustice. Not so. If 
you listen to the tracks “Had a 
Dream,” “Give Me Love, Give Me 
Life,” and “I’m not Afraid,” you'll 
find that Supertramp sound alive 
and well and living in Hogdson’s 
vocals. 

I did, however, notice a disparity 
between this album and Super- 
tramp’s albums. The lyrics. There is 
a noticeable individuality in the lyrics 
of In The Eye Of The Storm. Ap- 
parently, Roger was going througha 
tumultuous period in his life and 
therefore his personal (1st person) 
views were expressed as opposed to 
the times when he collaborated with 
Rick Davies, frequently using the 
third person, to lend a more ‘object- 
ive’ air to their songs. We all re- 
member “Rudy,” “Johnnie-too-good,” 
and of course “the Fool.” 

I hope that, having weathered his 
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These Discs are Round, that’s as Nice as We Get 


“Storm,” Roger will get back with 
the ‘boys’ and pump out another hit 
record — accompanied by’a tour. 
Besides, I haven’t seen them in 
concert yet. 
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Danton 


For those who like their lessons in world history in the colourful and 
entertaining vein, the Seville Theatre has just the asnwer. Tonight and 
tomorrow are the last two nights to catch the Montreal English 
premiere of Andrez Wajda’s Danton. 

Wajda’s film, an examination of the struggle between Robespierre 
and Danton during France’s Reign of Terror, was made as a French/ 
Polish co-production. Starring Gerard Depardieu as the lusty and 
earthy Georges Danton and Wojciech Pszoniak as the cold and 
passionless Maximillien Robespierre, the film describes the power 
struggle that took place between these two great figures of the French 
Revolution. 

This is a sweeping film, filled with the pettiness, bickering and the 
back room manouevring of politics. It demonstrates the ways in 
which power corrupts, demagoguery can thrive and how getting too 
involved in pet projects can cause one to lose one’s head. 


Friday Nights on CBC Stereo, 
embark on a surreal journey to 
the realm of dreams and danger. 
To the point where reality meets 
fantasy, and truth touches illusion. 
Vanishing Point—its the point of no return. 
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FGTH: Frankie Say T'm a Wanker’ 


by Carol Anderson 

There are a lot of dirty four letter 
words. Hype is one of them: Last 
week’s Frankie Goes to Holly- 
wood shows at the Spectrum seeth- 
ed with hype. 

First of all, the Hollywood guys 
are actually Liverpudlians. This 
naturally brings comparisons to the 
Fab Four. Certainly megasales of 
one overtly sexual single ‘Relax’, 
and an overtly political single ‘Two 
Tribes as well as the accompanying 
restricted videos have made FGTH 
almost household names in the U.K. 
and on T-shirts across the world. 
However, comparisons to the Bea- 
tles are extremely premature. 

The attitutde of FGTH towards 
women is none too positive either. 
Backstage passes for the shows read, 
“Chicken For the Lads” and featured 
a drawing of a topless woman - 
complete with garter belt, kneeling 
over in a suggestive position. 


There’s the fact that Montrealers 
were charged $15.50 to hear FGTH 
sing maybe ten songs in approxi- 
mately an hour and then see a bunch 
of transvestites (the opening act) 
join the Frankie guys on stage at the 
end of the show. 

When I finally made my way 
backstage after Thursday’s suppo- 
sedly sold out show (tickeis were 
still available at the box office up 
until show-time—more hype per- 
haps?), I found Rutherford surround- 
ed by about half a dozen fourteen 
year old girls. Although he smiled a 
lot, he seemed totally caught up in all 
the attention he was receiving and 
refused to answer any questions 
beyond a “yes” or “no” or “I’m very 
pleased” response. 

Keyboardist Kway Lewd (I didn’t 
ask his real name), the only non- 
Liverpudlian in the band, although 
friendly enough had only been with 
FGTH for the past five months, 


PA” PICHE 


Par: Christian Coutu 

Paul Piché a beaucoup changé 
en sept ans de carriére. Reconnu 
avec son habillement de travailleur: 
bottes Kodiac, chemise a carreaux, 
cheveux et barbe longs, Piché dé- 
fendait hardemment ses idéologies 
d’un Québec libre, de meilleurs con- 
ditions de travail pour les emplo- 
yé(e)s, des relations de couples qui 
se compliquaient avec des riens. 
Aujourd’hui, il affiche un visage gla- 
bre, une maturité d’homme averti 
qui démontre une nouvelle confian- 
ce envers les jeunes.Piché est encore 
le méme nationaliste qui a défendu 
avec conviction un pays opprimé 
avec des chansons qui parlaient de 
linertie d’une Confédération sans 
définition. I] avouait entre autre que 
la Confédération canadienne ne fa- 
vorisait aucunement les positions 
du Québec qui s’identifiait comme 
société distincte avec une richesse 
culturelle particuliére. 


Pour étre plus précis, le nationa- 
liste s’est drélement raffiné avec le 
temps. Il s’est adapté au mouvement 
de l’influence musicale étrangére, 
tout en espérant que ses oeuvres 
ainsi que la reléve québécoise sa- 
chent tous deux apporter une cer- 
taine contribution valorisante pour 
les autres formations étrangéres mu- 
sicales. Cependant, Piché a de pro- 
fondes réserves face a ce qui s’est 
produit derniérement au Québec. I! 
trouve que les acheteurs de disques 
ont été tués par un abus de québé- 
cois. Il explique sa pensée, en disant 
qu’il faut laisser les gens respirer 
sinon ils finissent par s’écoeurer du 
produit local qui n’offre pas beau- 
coup de compétition aux produits 
importés. Il définit la chanson com- 
me-un moyen de relancer un débat 
par l’émotion afin de chercher a 
éclaircir les ambiguités sociales. 

Les gens ont donc l’avantage 
d’analyser les mots par une forme 
d’image réfléchie. Il chante de mani- 
ére a intervenir, un peu comme un 
pantin qui représente l’idée domi- 
nante. Il veut se faire entendre par 
tout le monde pour qu’il y ait par la 
suite la naissance d’un mouvement 
impliqué qui renverserait le systéme 
de l’exploitation des individus. On 
parle évidemment du systéme capi- 
taliste incohérent dans lequel nous 
vivons tous. 


Un tour d’horizon de sa disco- 
graphie nous apprendra que son 
engagement n’est pas d’allure naive, 


bien au contraire! Il parle “d’un 
mode de vie rural” car il se sent plus 
proche des gens a la Minerve (dans 
les Laurentides) qu’en se balladant 
sur une rue achalandée de gens 
pressés de se rendre a destination. 
Chacun de ses efforts discogra- 
phiques se résume par un amoncel- 
lement de notes accumulées en 
cours de route par de nombreuses 
conversations avec des gens de son 
entourage, par des expériences vé- 
cues de la vision des événements 
projetés par les médias. Les themes 
explorés sont nombreux: la ferveur 
des groupes populaires, la droite qui 
commence a prendre le dessus, les 
politiciens et leurs belles promesses, 
les hommes d’affaire qui, méme avec 
une marge confortable de profits, 
obligent le plus petit a4 vendre sa 
maison pour payer ses dettes (em- 
prunts). En plus, il dépeint la pré- 
sente société qui refuse de grandir 
avec l’impressionnante évolution 
technologique. Cette méme société 
s’endort dans la glorifiante imagerie 
de l’époque des vaches grasses des 
années ’50 et ’60. 

Piché réside ses espoirs dans une 
jeunesse qui n’est plus capable d’ac- 
caparer la pression du systéme 
d’éducation actuel et de toujours 
cherche a se justifier face aux dé- 
fauts et malheurs des générations 
précédentes. L’indépendance du 
Québec demeure toujours une pré- 
occupation dans le matériel de Pi- 
ché, il considére l’événement com- 
me une éventualité car les 40% qui 
ont voté “OUI” au référendum de 
’80 ne reculerons jamais devant une 
nouvelle chance d’exprimer leur es- 
poir de voir naitre une nouvelle 
nation. 

Son plus récent album “Des nou- 
velles d’Europe” est inspiré en gros- 
se partie par les reportages télévisés 
qui proviennent d’outre-Atlantique. 
Piché s’implique dans les événe- 
ments: Le pourvoir militaire-nuclé- 
aire, les relations fréles entre les 
nations, les manifestations, l’insécu- 
rité des gens. D’aprés lui, la gauche 
semble de plus en plus désespérée 
et sans projets, ce qui cause un 
chambardement de l’individu vers la 
droite “case-toi camarade!”. Ce mi- 
crosillon regroupe un choix judici- 
eux de chansons tendres, intelli- 
gentes qui nous montrent un homme: 
qui se remet constamment en ques- 
tion en regardant de tous les cétés, 
en interrogeant son impuissance de 
participer au ralentissement d’un 
tas d’inquiétudes mondiales. 


theretore he couldn’t tell me too 
much. 

Bassist Mark O’Toole, the most 
conventionally attractive member of 
the band was totally caught up in his 
looks and himself, insulted by friend 
and generally exuded an air of 
apathy. 

Guitarist Brian Nash proved to be 
the only member of the Frankies 
willing to lend an ear and his very 
own words of wisdom. According to 
what I could decipher from “Nasha” 
(as everyone seems to call him), 
“FGTH has been together for three 
years now.” 

When I asked him why FGTH 
came to Canada before the U.S. and 
if they were worried that they might 
not have the impact in the States 
that they hope for, Nash replied, 
“We came to Canada first because 
we know that Canada likes lot of 
English music. The Americans are 
not as into it as you are because 
they’re stupid. But we’d like to make 
it there because that’s where the big 
bucks are.” (Peals of laughter from 
Nash.) 

When asked who his main influ- 
ences were and who influenced the 
band asa whole, Nash replied, “Keith 


Dialogue on drinking 
Think about it. Talk about it. 
Take action. 


Canada_ 


Richards is me favorite guitarist. 
There’s no one who can play guitar 
like him. He’s not the greatest player, 
but the stuff he can do with a guitar 
is amazing. As a band we’re all into 
Pink Floyd...really!” Asked what tour 
plans are, Nash said “We’ll go across 
North America and end in Liverpool 
for shows in our hometown around 
December 21, 22 and 23. After this 
tour I’d like to go to the Bahamas or 
Jamaica.” 

When told that Keith Richards 
lived in the latter for part of the year, 
Nash seemed enthusiastic about 
perhaps, “...meeting up with him.” 
After his vacation he expects that 
“We'll start working on new material 
and probably start work on a new 
album by next spring.” 

With Welcome to the Pleasure 
Dome, the band’s two-record debut 
LP, selling quite well (as expected), 
FGTH won’t have to worry about 
another album for the next little 
while anyway. 

I had to ask Nash why their set 
was so short. Nash’s reply: “Because 
we don’t know how to play any other 
songs. No it’s because we like to 
leave the audience wanting more.” 
Certainly after last week’s shows 
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Montrealers were left wanting more, 
but not necessarily for the reasons 
“Nash” meant. 


The audience was left wanting 
more for the money paid and more 
because all the hype suggested that 
we were going to see a band who at 
least pretended to be concerned 
with the socio-political statements of 
their songs. 

FGTH showed, neither on stage 
nor off, any real conviction to the 
words expressed in their songs. This 
is probably because the song weren’t 
representative of the band’s true 
convictions or concerns as a whole. 


When asked about FGTH’s songs 
Nash seemed more interested in 
telling me about Paul Rutherford’s 
pierced nipple. So much for the 
image of Frankie Goes to Hollywood 
as a band with a sincere message to 
deliver to the masses. Oh! What a 
couple of good promoters can create. 
Will this hype backfire when news 
starts to reach the U.K. that FGTH 
is nothing more than an energetic 
dance were band? Frankie says, 
“Don’t read the British music papers 
a few months from now.” 


*‘[ like the taste of a cold beer on a hot day, 
but | certainly don’t think you have to get the gang 
together with a couple of cases of beer just to celebrate 


DRINKING. 


the fact you've had 
a bit of exercise?” 


JOHN WOOD 
OLYMPIC SILVER MEDALLIST 
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If I can’t play I don’t want to be part of your team 


by Julie Scott 


reprinted from the Charlatan 
by Canadian University Press 


Tina Takahashi is ranked first in Canada 
and fifth in the world in her sport. Her 
international ranking high, Takahashi is under- 
standably anxious to compete in the most 
prestigious of all athletic meets—the Olympics. 

But to introduce her event to the Olympics 
would take an all-out battle with the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, the games’ govern- 
ing body. Takahashi’s sport is judo—a male- 
oriented sport involving full body contact. At a 
meeting this past summer in Los Angeles, the 
IOC again turned down Judo Canada’s 
request for a woman’s judo event at the 1988 
Olympics, citing ‘financial reasons’. 

“This sounds like a pretty feeble excuse to 
me,” says Takahashi. Since the judo mats and 
officials are already there for the men’s events, 
she continues, it would cost little extra to add 
a women’s event. 

Takahashi is one of many female athletes 
coming up against barriers in the male-domi- 
nated sporting world. Widely held sexual 
stereotypes are frustrating women trying to 
pursue athletic excellence. 

While it may now be socially acceptable for 
women to compete in nontraditional sports 
such as soccer and basketball, women are still 
denied equal opportunity in athletics. Sports 
administrators, most of them men, decided 
rhythmic gymnastics and synchronized swim- 


~ ming were appropriate for women by including 


them in the 1984 Summer Olympics. 

What makes the attitude-barrier women 
face in sports infuriating is that it is emotional 
and irrational. The ingrained belief of one 
hockey official sums up society’s attitude 
towards women in sport. Asked what harm a 
girl playing on a boy’s hockey team would do, 
he answered: “I don’t know. It’s my personal 
opinion. | don’t believe it’s appropriate and | 
don’t feel it will do society any good.” 

The sporting world is a male world, built on 
a strict hierarchy with women stuck on the 
bottom rungs. Historically sport has and 
continues to be a bastion of male supremacy 
and bonding, a world rough-housing and 
locker room machismo. 

Lynne Tyler, a member of the Canadian 
Association for the Advancement of Women 
and Sport, says we may be trying to confront 
sexual inequalities in the workplace, but 
inequalities in the sports arena live on. 

‘“People don’t question women working 
with men in the office anymore,” she says, 
“but some people think that if the sexes meet 
on the playing field, society will break down. 
Society is not ready for body contact. If male 
and female’sports were intergrated, coaches 
would quit. This kind of discrimination is 
unacceptable anywhere except in sports.” 
WOMEN, SPORTS AND THE LAW 

“Court Denies Girl the Right to Play on 
Boys Team” read a headline in Toronto’s 
Globe and Mail in 1979. The story was about 
Gail Cummings, a former hockey goaltender 
who fought to play on a boys’ all-star team. 
Although the human rights commission ruled 
in Cumming’s favour, the Ontario. amateur 
hockey association appealed the decision toa 
higher court and it was overturned. 

Over 50 complaints have come before 
Ontario’s human rights commission regarding 
sports discrimination. They range from women 
objecting to restricted hours at private golf 
clubs to high school students wanting to train 
with the boys’ wrestling team. The commi8sion 
has been more successful at focusing public 
attention on the issues than promoting justice. 

In 1981 the Ontario human rights commis- 
sion recommended to the provincial govern- 
ment a change to the human rights code 
which would stop all public funding to any 
sports organization practicing sex discrimina- 
tion. The Ontario government ignored this 
suggestion and instead amended the code to 
make differential treatment in sports services 
and facilities on the basis of sex acceptable. 

A commission of inquiry into the issue 
toured Ontario last spring and found the 
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public does not object to the change in the 
rights code. The commission found most 
people believe current sports programmes for 
men and women are adequate and there is no 
need to amend the discriminatory legislation. 
WHAT WOMEN ARE UP AGAINST 

The problem is not money. Diane Palmason, 
an administrative intern with the Canadian 
Track and Field Association, says the problem 
is one of attitudes rather than. money. 
“Generally, no sports association distinguishes 
between funds for athletes who meet certain 
standards.” 

Gail Blake, assistant director of athletics 
(women) at Carleton University, agrees. She 
says although the men’s basketball team was 
alloted $2,000 more than the women’s team in 
1983-84, the women’s team receives sufficient 
funds. Even if the notoriously high football 
budget was reallocated, she says women’s 
teams would stand to gain nothing. “We get all 
the money we ask for,” says Blake. 

The problem women face is unequal oppor- 
tunity in national and international competi- 
tions. Until the 1984 Summer Olympics 
women could not compete in the marathon 
run. “The fighting it took to get this event 
shouldn’t have been necessary,” says Palma- 
son. “It should be given that women participate 
just like men.” 

At the Canada gemes there are fewer 
events open to women than men because a 
large number of events, such as judo or the 
decathalon, are exclusively male. Under pres- 
sure to increase women’s events, the Canada 
Games Council has added-mostly stereotypi- 
cally female sports such as synchronized 
swimming. 

Non-traditional women’s sports are ignored. 


“What’s happening is we’re taking two steps 


forward and one step back,” says Lynne 
Tyler. “The women’s rugby teams are out 
there but the spotlight is on entertainment 
sports like rhythmic gymnastics.” 

Sue Holloway, a silver and broze medalist in 
kayaking at the 1984 Olympics, says the 
largest obstacle fo women kayakers is the lack 
of events open to women. “In kayaking wo- 
men still don’t compete in as many events as 
men,” she says. “The people who organize 
regattas (meets) are unprepared to make full 
slate of women’s events. 

Sport pistol Olympic. gold medalist Linda 
Thom is angered by the lack of women’s 


events at the Commonwealth Games. “We 


ice 


automatically assume that the games would 
encourage female teams, but chauvinism 
exists here,” says Thom. “The organizers are 
dragging their asses.” 

Not only female athletes face sex discrimi- 
nation either. Women who want to be coach- 
es and sprts administrators do not have the 
same opportunities as men. Palmason says 
the role of a coach represents the traditional 
male values of power and authority. 

“When a woman becomes a coach she’s 
bucking social values,” says Palmason. “Some 
parents just won’t have their kid compete if 
they know the coach is female. Societal rules 
dictate this.” 

Of the six female varsity teams of Carleton, 
women coach three. Unlike men’s teams, few 
women’s teams have apprentice coaching 
positions where women who want to be 
coaches gain necessary experience. Few 
women who apply for a coaching job are as 
qualified as their male counterparts, who have 
likely gotten valuable experience through an 
apprenticeship. 

Women are also under-represented in 
sports administration. Fitness and Amateur 
Sport of Canada has started a special intern 
programme for women to address the pro- 
blem. “But the majority of administrators are 
still men,” says Tyler. “Women are moving 
from low to middle positions but they still 
aren't at the highest levels.” 

WOMEN’S SPORTS DON’T COUNT 

One reason for the glaring inequalities 
women face in sports is the rampant attitude 
that women’s sports do not count. Media 
coverage of female sports typifies this attidue. 
As Sue Holloway points out, “women athletes 
aren't high profile. They’re usually covered on 
page four of the sports section.” 

Roger Theriault, the public relations person 
for the Carleton women’s basketball team, 
says local newspapers give the team virtually 
no coverage. “The men’s team gets a better 
break since it attracts a larger crowd and gets 
more media attention.” 

Linda Sadler, Carleton women’s field hock- 
ey coach, sees a catch-22 situation for wo- 
men’s teams. Few people know about field 
hockey so few spectators show up, unlike 
football games which attract hordes of people. 
“The crowd can help the team win and once it 
wins, it gets more support,” says Sadler. Until 
this cycle is set in motion, field hockey will 
remain a low profile sport. 

Another attitude which hinders women is 


the rigid view of what is ‘female’ in sports. 
Again, the media is a prime culprit of this 
sexual stereotyping. 

“You’ve Come Along Way, Ladies”, a film 
documenting women in sports, has beautiful 
footage of female athletes—unfortunately it 
trivializes their performances by capturing 
them in sexual poses and not sweating a drop 
while working out. “This is not the real image 
of women in sports,” says Lynne Tyler. “It’s a 
sanitized version.” 

The Jane Fonda jump and bounce fitness 
craze epitomizes the ‘female’ sport society 
condones. Rather than promoting female fit- 
ness as a personal endeavour which shapes 
the body and mind, this fitness movement 
stresses fitness as a way of modling the female 
body into a socially desirable shape. 

The danger of the Flashdance fitness craze 


‘are the attitudes of some of the women who 


don their colour co-ordinated leotards, tights, 
leg warmers and headbands to do jumping 
jacks to the thump-thump to “Beat It”. 

“Some women get into these programmes 
because they want to look a certain way, not 
because they want to feel a certain way,” says 
Palmason. 


THE FUTURE OF WOMEN AND 
SPORTS : 

Sexual stereotypes and dicriminatory atti- 
tudes are so ingrained the goal of equality in 
sports may be unreachable. “At the rate we’re 
going, it will take a hundred years before any 
real change comes about,” says Tyler. 

This is why some people are calling for 
action now. “We can’t wait for the younger 
generation because it will just pick up the 
attitudes of the older generation,” says Pal- 
mason. “The problem of women in sports 
calls for more active efforts.” 

Linda Thom’s solution rests with women 
athletes themselves. She says the formula for 
success is the single-minded pursuit of excel- 
lence with a positive attitude. 

When Thom aims her gun at the target 
during competition, she thinks positively and 
not about all the discrimination she faces. 

“It’s when you think negative thoughts that 
accidents happen,” says Thom “It’s like walk- 
ing on a narrow beam. If the beam is three feet 
off the ground you can walk across it no 
problem. If it’s 100 feet off the ground you’d 
think yourself craxy to try. What you have to 
do is discard all distractions and aim for that 
goal.” 


Sports 


McGill “untouchable” 


by Peter Kuitenbrouwer 


A planned change in Canadian 
Inter-University Athletics Union 
policy will make it more difficult for 
McGill’s football team to use players 
enrolled in Continuing Education, 
McGill’s registrar says. 


Current CIAU rules allow Con- 
tinuing Education students to play 
varsity sports, as long as the players 
are enrolled in four courses which 
yield university credits, Registrar 
Jean-Paul Schuller said. 

McGill football coach Charlie 
Baillie told CUP two weeks ago 
there are two or three McGill Red- 
men football players enrolled as 
continuing education students. 

' Schuller, however, was unaware 
of these students. “I don’t recall 
being asked by my staff about any 
students registered in continuing 
educaton,” he said. 

Robert Pugh, executive vice-presi- 


dent of the CIAU, said he had 
checked on the eligibility of McGill’s 
continuing education students by 
calling Schuller. He said Schuller 
assured him “the people in Continu- 
ing Education program are taking 
bona fide university courses.” 

Concordia continuing education 
courses do not yield university 
credits. 


“We are not challenging the ° 


authority of McGill’s registrar,” Pugh 
said. 

He refused to send a copy of his 
letter attesting to the students’ 
eligibility to a CUP reporter. 

Keith Harris, the director of athle- 
tics at Carleton University, who 
originally filed the request for a ruling 
on the McGill players, said he was 
satisfied the students are legitimate. 

“We take the word of the regis- 
trar,” Harris said. “He would be on 
very very shaky ground if he’s being 
less than forthright.” 


Concordes Quiz 


by Arthur Cytrynbaum 

Even though the Concordes are 
out of the playoffs, football fever is 
still among us. Here thenis a bonan- 
za quiz to test your knowledge on 
our hometown football team. 


Trades 

1) Who did Montreal get in ex- 
change for Gregg Butler? 

2) Who did the Concordes give up 
in order to receive Steve Alatorre 
and Lester Brown? 

3) Who did we get in return for 
Gerry Datillio? 

4) Who did we get in exchange for 
Mike Hameluck and Rolland Man- 
gold? 

5) Who did we receive from the 
Argos in exchange for Doug Smith? 


Records 

6) How many single season re- 
cords does Don Sweet hold? Name 
them. 

7) How many times has Montreal 
been shut out since 1946? 

8) Which single season passing 
record does Sam Etcheverry not 
hold? Who holds it? 

9) Which former Alouette holds 
the record for the most rushes in 
one game? How many? 

10) How many times has Don 
Sweet been Montreal’s leading sco- 
rer? How many points is the most he 
has had in a season? 

11) How many field goals does 
Don Sweet have in his career (ex- 
cluding 1984) in Montreal? 

12) Which Alouette holds the re- 
cord for the most touchdowns rush- 
ing in a season? In a game? 

13) In 1984 what was the biggest 
point margin scored against the Con- 
cordes, and by which team? 


Che Word 
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score the most points as a team? 

15) Who was the first Alouettes’ 
leading scorer? How many points 
did he have? 

16) Which Alouette/Concorde 
kicked the longest field goal in the 
team’s history? How long was it? 

17) Who holds the single season 
Montreal rushing record? 

18) Which is the biggest offensive 
fame (points scored) the Concordes 
had this past season (1984)? 

19) Which was the poorest game 
the Concordes had in 1984 offen- 
sively and defensively? 

20) In which season(s) did Mon- 
treal have the fewest wins? 


Who Am I’s 

21) I am the Montreal all-time 
leading punter. | played with the 
team for ten seasons from 1969- 


‘1978. I wore #14 with the team. Who 


am |? 

22) In 1983, I was the Concordes 
leading rusher with 792 yards. In 
1981 I went for more than 1,000 
yards and scored 6 TD’s in the 
process. Who am I? 

23) I hold 5 single season records 
with Montreal including most passes 
completed (276) and most TD pass- 
es (32). I am one of the founders of 
the Concordes. Who am I? > 

24) I am Montreal’s all-time lead- 
ing scorer (in points). | began my 
career in 1972 and since then have 
been an All-Star 3 times and I hold 
the world record for consecutive 
field goals (21). Who am I? - 

25) I played for Bishop’s Univer- 
sity and have quickly established 
myself as the #1 tight-end in the 
country. I wear #79 with the Con- 
cordes. Who am I? 
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NOW IN STOCK: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1982 $750. 
Purveyors of the Finest 


Second-hand Books | ott backyP read 


Specializing in Literature 
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Intramural Hockey 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY RECREATIONAL ATHLETICS 
C20. 


league Standinas 


NAME 


1 Rink Rats 

2 Blades 

3 Zambonies 

4 Mothers 

5 Jets 3 1 

6 « Whoremoans 2 1 
The Hawks 3 ( 

The Cruisers 


IWWWW 
ooo—-0o-o 


No Stars 
/ Pseudo Stingers 3 0 
8 The Boys 2 0 


one HS OOO 


1 Aidrocnoc IV 3 3 0 0 
2 OMICRON 3 3 0 0 18 4 . 
3 The Puckers 3 2 i] 0 10 10 4 
4. The Schreibers 2 1 1 0 14 E ; 
5 Devil's Brigade 2 1 ] 0 10 
6 Raiders 3 | 2 0 5 19 

S.H.F. Inferno 3 ] Z ) g : 
8 The Penetrators 2 ? 1 0 

Pink Punks 3 0 3 ) 
Theta Sigma GG's 


Ice Sharks 
2 Brewins 

3 MBA Mustangs S 3 12 
. Noswad Linjules . 2 2 0 16 12 
5 white Liners 4 15 E 
6 Dirty Dozen + 
7 Garfield 3 C 
Rods 3 ] Z ) 6 
Residence Rebels 3 J 7 
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ANSWERS 9) David Green with 29. yards in 1979. 
1) Greg & “Spider” Gaines and _10) 9 times; 141 points. 18) They scored 44 points against 
Greg Woodward. 11) He has 221 until the end of the Edmonton on Aug. 18. 
2) Future considerations. 1983 season. 19) Offensively, they managed on- 
3) Ken Johnson, John Palazeti' 12) Pat Abbruzzi holds both re- ly7 points against B.C. July 28, while 
and Frank Kosec. cords. defensively they had Hamilton score 


‘'@4 GoingYourWay! TRAVELCUTS © 4 
© SAVE $$$ TO SYDNEY! ta 


SPECIAL STUDENT FARE FROM MONTREAL 
only $1555 (high season included!) 
Many adventure packages also available 
BOOK NOW for your trip home for the holidays 
or your adventure “Down Under’ 


4) John Foubert, John & Jeff 13) A loss to Winnipeg 45-15 on 49 points against them on June 30. 
Hale. Aug. 10/84. 20) In 1952, 1967, 1979 and most 

5) Bill Norton. 14) In 1981 they scored 518 points. recently in 1982. 

6) Most points and most field 15) Virgil Wagner in 1946 had 65 21) Sonny Wade. 


goals. points. 22) Lester Brown. baendek je ho se mb CFS Licensed in Quebec 
7) 12 times. 16) David Ray on Oct. 26/68, 54 23) Sam Etcheverry. Université McGill : rnc tel a 
8) Most passes intercepted; Cor- yards. 24) Don Sweet. | 3480 rue McTavish Ottawa Ontario K1N 6N4 
rol Williams (33). _ 17) David Green rushed for 1678 25) Nick Arakgi. 


Montreal Quebec H3A 1X9 613 238-8222 
«514 849-9201 3 : 


s *Suggested retail price fora 1984 Chevy Chevette Scooter 
2-Door Hatchback Coupe with standard equipment 
Freight excluded. Dealer may sell for less. 
All comparisons exclude other GM products. 


TAKE THE LEAST EXPENSIVE ROUTE 
THROUGH COLLEGE. 


The lowest price for a North American-built car gets you 
a 1984 Chevy Chevette Scooter Coupe with hatchback 
convenience. Cut pile carpet. Reclining full-foam bucket 
seats. Electronic ignition. Radial tires. Peppy 1.6 litre 
overhead cam 4-cylinder engine. 4-speed manual trans- 
mission. Rack-and-pinion steering. And 3 years Repair 
Protection at no extra cost! All for a bottom-line that 
sends it to the top of the class! 


The lowest-priced car built in North America 


